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PEP ~~ 
SMITH, 
PINCH 
HITTER 


P” SMITH, clerk at 
the “Seminary,” had 
the surest eye and 


the cleverest wrist of any 
“soda jerker” in Iowa 
City; any student at the 
university will gladly tes- 
tify to the truth of the 
statement. One afternoon 
in early spring during a 
lull in business he was try- 
ing to make his eye still 
surer and his wrist still 
cleverer. 

He was using in his 
practice two tall opaque 
malted-milk glasses, too 
nicked to set before the 
high-class student trade; 
they were filled with 
water, which costs noth- 
ing and which, when 
spilled, is so much easier 
to wipe up than malted 
milk. He was sliding the 
filled glasses ten feet down the marble 
counter at a six-inch circle marked in 
pencil. It is a neat trick to slide a glass 
inside the little circle, but the effect 
is not so neat when you miss, espe- 
cially if the purchaser of the drink is 
looking the other way at the time and 
the glass does not stay on the counter. 

The trick was old to Pep, how- 
ever, and he was shooting the glasses 
down the counter first with one hand 
and then with the other; now with a 
forehand, and now with a _back- 
hand, flirt of his wrist. After a few 
preliminary slides of that sort he began 
his daily practice to perfect a new 
stunt, which consisted in sliding: two 
glasses at once with the same hand so 
that each would stop in front of the 
proper customer. 

Pep had never tried the trick in pub- 
lic, but the rehearsals were beginning 
to be encouraging. The owner of the 
“Seminary” had promised Pep another 
dollar a week as soon as he was ready 
“to put on” this newest example of 
what is best in soda jerking. 

The “Seminary” drug store was the 
favorite resort of all the undergrad- 
uates in the university. Everybody 
who was anybody at college drank at 
least one glass of malted milk there 
a day. Such a glass as the “Seminary” 
served was almost thick enough to 
stand alone and was guaranteed to 
make even a hungry man-sized student 
forget that he had missed breakfast. 
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The effect is not so neat when you miss, especially if the purchaser of the drink 
is looking the other way 


All of which is by way of 
preface to the events that were 
to make this a memorable day for 
Pep. Although Pep’s work at the 
soda fountain enabled him to earn 
money for his expenses at the 
university, it kept him from go- 
ing out for the baseball team and 
apparently was going to prevent 
him from seeing the opening game of the 
season, which was scheduled to start in 
about half an hour down at Iowa Field. 
Missing the game was no great misfortune, 
for it was merely a practice match with 
Cedar Rapids, a minor league team that 
every spring usually beat the university 
team two or three games out of three. Still, 
Pep liked baseball. 

When the crowd began to come in-for its 
last drink until after the game Pep had to 
put his practice glasses under the sink. He 
took the first order and tossed a scoopful of 
ice cream high into the air and caught it 
deftly in a glass behind his back, a sleight-of- 
hand trick that, as any member of the crait 
will tell you, marks the master soda jerker 
from the journeyman. Of course some one 
had to exclaim, “Sign him for the baseball 
team. They could use another good man.” 

And then the boys began to talk about the 
prospects for the year and to tell one another 
that the team should win the Conference 
championship if they only had a few hitters 
and a good shortstop and a catcher that could 
hold Captain Stevens and Martin, two of the 
best pitchers in the Middle West. “If you 
could only hit as well as you can field, Pep,” 





said Murphy Nash, sports editor 
of the undergraduate newspaper, 
“we could certainly use you this 
year.” 

“How do you know but I 
can?” was Pep’s truculent retort. 

Pep was not one of those rare 
souls who like to be laughed at, 
as he was laughed at an instant 
later when the others realized what his ques- 
tion implied. One guffaw followed another 
as the hardened malted-milk drinkers became 
aware that a soda jerker was talking about 
his latent ability as a baseball player. 

“Why, if a foul tip were a home run, Pep,” 
bellowed one fellow, “you could play every 
game this year and never get to first base.” 

“Say!” was Pep’s indignant retort. “If I 
didn’t have to work for Spike, ’'d go down 
and make that team today.” 

“Spike” Randall was the proprietor at the 
“Seminary.” No doubt he had as Christian a 
name as any other child born in Iowa thirty 
or thirty-five years ago, but what it was none 
knew, and none cared. Spike was what he had 
lettered on the door of his automobile in 
three-inch letters, and Spike he was to all of 
his customers and to the rest of the town 
besides. He was in a corner of the room now, 
sorting over a bunch of checks for deposit, 
and had heard Pep’s words. He heard also the 
chorus of: “Be a good sport, Spike, and let 
Pep off today.” “Don’t let business interfere 
with athletics.” “Back the team.” 

“Tl play Santa Claus for once, Pep,” he 
said. “You’re through till half past five.” 

How the boys howled! That was a good 





one on Pep; Spike didn’t 

let any of the hired men 

“kid” him. 

And then a hush fell 
over the room such as it 
, had probably never known 
before on a week-day 
afternoon. For Pep had 
swept all the empty glasses 
from the top of the count- 
er into the water and was 
coming out of his white 
coat and near-white apron 
faster than a fireman 
jumps into his clothes. 

With a warning cry of, 

“Look out for your heads,” 

he vaulted over the mar- 

ble-topped counter and 
started for the door on the 
run. 

Rule No. 38 in the sport- 

ing classic How to be a 

Baseball Player says, “A 

player on a first-class ball 
club must be a quick thinker when 
the unexpected happens and must be 
fast to turn the result of his instanta- 
neous cogitation into prompt and vig- 
orous action.” 

“A funny thing,” remarked Ted 
Jordan as he nonchalantly tossed a 
piece of cracked ice halfway toward 
the open door, “but did you gentle- 
men notice that our erstwhile servitor, 
Pep, the demon soda jerker, sped to 
the left as he went out of the door 
instead of to the right, which is the 
way to the gym and the athletic field? 
Can it be that the boy has already 
thought better of his rash bargain?” 

“You're way off, Ted,” said Murphy 
Nash. “Pep’s room is jammed full of 
baseball bats; he must be on his way 
home to get a load of them. He might 
fool us all yet.” 

“Have a good time, boys,” said 
Spike as they all started out, “and 
after the game don’t forget who serves 
the best drinks in Iowa City.” 

Twenty minutes later the first Cedar 
Rapids batter knocked the first pitched 
ball over second base for a single, and 
Pep was not on the field. By the time 
the fourth inning had begun the word 
had been passed pretty much all round 
the field that Pep Smith—can you 
imagine it, Pep Smith?—had declared 
he was going to play that day. 

And then Pep strolled in. He had 
a bat bag in each hand when he 
approached the Iowa bench where 
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Jimmy Ashmore, the coach, was glowering at 
the crude exhibition his so-called first team 
was giving in the field. Pep walked in front 
of the coach and cut off his view of the 
game; dropping his bat bags, he snapped 
into a real army salute and cried, “Sir, Can- 
didate Smith reports for duty.” 

Coach Ashmore used to be a captain in the 
army, and the fact that Pep had given him 
the first well-rendered salute he had seen since 
the armistice probably saved the boy from 
being swallowed alive. But that is about all 
it saved Pep from. “Get out of my way,” the 
coach snarled, and as Pep languidly stepped 
aside the coach demanded, “Where do.you get 
that army stuff? What’s the big idea, report- 
ing so late in the season and this time of 
day ?” 

“Oh, my brother was in the S.A.T.C.,” 
Pep replied airily. “As for reporting late, did 
you ever notice when Ty Cobb used to re- 
port before he was manager? Well, I have 
my own ideas of training too. You know, 
coach, it isn’t when a fellow reports that 
counts; it’s what he’s got when he does show 
up. I’d have been here sooner today, but 
I couldn’t leave my business any earlier.” 

Fortunately for Pep, Ashmore knew more 
about baseball players than most college 
coaches do. The boy had good eyes—eyes that 
looked as if he really could hit, and hitters 
were one thing that Iowa needed. Ashmore 
observed Pep’s large hands, his sturdy wrists 
and his powerful shoulders. Pep was big 
enough for a ball player—one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, the coach thought. 

As the result of Ashmore’s brief observation 
Pep got a reprieve. “Let’s get this thing 
straightened out,” said the coach. “The war’s 
over, and there’s only one Ty Cobb. What 
position do you play ?” 

“Pinch hitter,” said Pep, without smiling. 

“T don’t want any pinch hitters,” growled 
Ashmore. “I’m looking for baseball players; 
a catcher, for instance, or an infielder, or a 
regular outfielder. Forget that pinch-hitter 
stuff.” 

“Not a chance,” Pep replied shortly. 
“That’s all 1 do, pinch hit. Pm no good except 
once a game. I don’t like to talk about myself, 
coach, but when it comes to hitting in a pinch 
I’m the boy to do it —” 

Pep was talking on his favorite subject, 
himself, and would have kept on talking in- 
definitely if it had not been that the half 
inning was over, and the Iowa players were 
coming in for their turn at bat. 

Cedar Rapids was not exactly running 
away from the university team, partly be- 
cause the leaguers were just beginning their 
spring training and partly because Captain 
Stevens was pitching a good game in spite of 
his handicap in the shape of the eight other 
men on the team. The game was to go only 
seven innings, and now, with Cedar Rapids 
leading three to one, it was just half over. 
The visiting team had made its runs in the 
third inning by sandwiching a couple of hits 
with two errors and some daring base run- 
ning. Iowa’s run was the result of a base on 
balls, a sacrifice and a timely hit by Stevens 
in the last part of the same inning. 

Overby, an outfielder, led off for Iowa in 
the fourth with a clean single over second 
base, the second hit that Iowa had got from 
Sparks, who was pitching a good game for 
Cedar Rapids. Watkins sacrificed Overby 
along a base, and English was hit by a pitched 
ball. Iowa now had runners on first and 
second base, with only one out. Then Bar- 
rows fanned, and it was Upham’s turn at the 





“* Get me a 
runner,’ he 
demanded 
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bat. Since he had struck out on three pitched 
balls when he had come to bat before, the 
prospects for a run were not bright. 

As he walked to the plate, Pep, who had 
been sitting on the bench at the end farthest 
away from the coach, got up, chose a bat and 
went over to Ashmore. “How about letting 
me pinch hit for this fellow, coach?” he 
asked. “We need a run.” 

“Say, you’ve certainly got nerve. You 
couldn’t hit this man; he’s too fast.” 

“Well,” said Smith, “you'll never know if 
you don’t give me a chance.” 

“All right,” the coach said suddenly, “if 
you want to show yourself up, go out there 
and knock ’em in.” 

The consent was all Pep needed, and the 
crowd heard the umpire shout, “Smith now 
batting for Upham.” 

A smile went round the field as the spec- 
tators realized that the demon soda jerker of 
Iowa City was about to try his skill as a 
demon slugger. Sparks, the Cedar Rapids 
pitcher, grinned also. All these college boys 
looked alike to him. None of them could hit 
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his fast ball; they were afraid of it. You 
could tell that by the way they pulled away 
from it. 

The first ball he pitched was a fast one 
shoulder-high on the inside of the plate; Pep 
was batting left-handed. He had nothing to 
wait for, and he certainly leaned against that 
fast one. The result was a slashing double to 
right centre, and both runs scored. The Cedar 
Rapids outfielder, seeing that there was no 
chance to catch the man at home, shot the 
ball to second base to head off Pep; but by 
a beautiful hook slide Pep reached it safe. 
His hit had tied the score, three to three. 

Quite unconcerned at the shouting in the 
stands, Pep sat down on the base and, calling 
time to the umpire, beckoned to the coacher 
at first base. “Get me a runner,” he de- 


- manded. 


Thinking that Pep had injured himself, 
the coacher ran back to the bench. “He wants 
a runner, coach. I guess he turned his ankle.” 

In a moment a runner was on second base, 
and Pep walked toward the bench; he did 
not limp, but walked nonchalantly along. 
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N spite of his stingi- 

ness John Wyan had 

many excellent qual- 
ities. Indeed, his love of 
money was his one great fault, but unfor- 
tunately it was closing the hearts of his 
neighbors against him. He pretended to be a 
good provider, but he was a good provider 
only in the matter of food; his neighbors 
would have scorned to wear the poor clothes 
that his wife and his children wore. Yet, 
mean as he was, he was strictly truthful, and, 
as Nora afterwards learned, John Wyan’s 
word was regarded as being as good as his 
bond. 

Her heart ached for Mrs. Wyan. Though 
the woman was subdued and hopeless, yet 
she tried bravely to ignore her husband’s 
faults. Sunday Nora put on her black silk 
dress. It had been her mother’s, but, although 
she had thought it scarcely suitable, she had 
for economy’s sake reluctantly made it over 
for herself. But Mrs. Wyan examined it with 
sincere admiration in her gentle eyes. “Do 
you know,” she said wistfully, “that is some- 
thing I’ve always longed for. I always thought 
I’d be dreadful proud and happy if I could 
have a nice black silk. I’ve got over caring 
for it or expecting it for myself, but I do 
wish the girls could have pretty clothes.” 

There were plenty of horses on the ranch, 
and on the morning that school was to open 
Nora urged the girls to ride to school bare- 
back. To that proposal, however, they would 
not agree unless Nora herself would ride, but 
as she was afraid to ride without a saddle she 
had to refuse, and so they all set off together 
on foot. They left Mrs. Wyan, looking more 
frail than usual, bending over a washtub. 

At the bars they met Mr. Wyan. “Why 
don’t you ride?” he asked. 

“Miss Dale ain’t used to ridin’ bareback 
like an Indian,” replied Grace sharply. 

“Well, you are!” retorted her father. 

“We've got manners enough not to ride 
while she walks,” said May. 


“Just as you like,” replied Mr. Wyan, “but . 


remember there’s a bunch of cows to milk 
tonight, whether you’re tired or not.” 

At the schoolhouse they found the other 
children awaiting them. There were only 
twelve pupils in all, but Nora, who was 
accustomed to the graded-school system, con- 
cluded after she had questioned them for 
perhaps an hour that six grades were repre- 
sented. She found that her pupils had all 
kinds of textbooks, some of which had been 
handed down through two generations. There 
was no blackboard, and the pupils had only 
three slates among them; tablets of paper 
were unknown luxuries. 

As George had foretold, Nora soon found 
out that he knew little. She decided that he 
was not qualified to enter the seventh grade 
of a city school; but she spoke encouragingly 
and assigned him some lessons. Then she tried 
to classify the others. 

By the time she had heard each pupil read 
and spell it was noon. While they were eating 
their lunches she tried to become better ac- 
quainted with them. She found that none of 
them had read much, but that, like all chil- 
dren, they were fond of stories and would 


Chapter Two. The first day 


listen with close attention while she told 

them one of her own favorite tales. Then 
and there she decided that the volumes of 
fairy tales, fables and juvenile histories that 
had been accumulating in her home for many 
years would do an immense amount of good 
in the lonely mountain district where these 
eager young minds could have access to them 
and that she would write and have her 
mother send the books to her at once. 

That afternoon Nora tried to learn just 
how much, or rather just how little, her pupils 
knew of arithmetic. So far order in the class- 
room had been good; the smaller children 
were studious, and George, who at first had 
seemed likely to be trying, had behaved well. 
What troubled Nora most was his indiffer- 
ence. He probably thought that he could 
accomplish so little in the few weeks of school 
that remained that it was not worth his while 
to exert himself. And unfortunately he had no 
rivals in his class to spur him on. 

“T must try to get him interested,” thought 
Nora; “then some way may open to him.” 

Just before she was ready to dismiss the 
school she read and explained the programme 
that she had made out for daily work. “To 
save time,” she said, “I have made one class 
in arithmetic of Jennie, Grace and Irene. By 
making copies of problems from the different 
books we can manage. And Lewis Gilette and 
Tommy Brown will recite together, as they 
have the same kind of books and should be 
in the same grade.” 

A sudden hush fell upon the room. Inter- 
ested as she was in the business of the day, 
Nora had quite forgotten the disagreements 
of the Browns and the Gilettes; but she re- 
membered them when after a moment of 
silence Tommy Brown, a rosy-cheeked lad 
of twelve, sprang to his feet and exclaimed, 
“Well, I guess not, teacher! Me and Lew 
Gilette don’t recite lessons together if I know 
anything about it!” 

The other children murmured, and Lewis 
Gilette cried out, “You can excuse me, teacher; 
I won’t recite with a low-lived Brown!” 

The words were scarcely spoken before 
Tommy Brown sprang across the room and 
dealt Lewis a blow in the face. Lewis struck 
back with both fists, and in an instant a lively 
fight was going on in the schoolroom. 

For a few moments Nora’s head swam, and 
she turned pale. Then, seizing each young boy 
by the collar, she pulled with all her strength 
and finally succeeded in separating them. The 
two looked once at her face and then slowly 
took their seats; Tommy’s nose was bleeding, 
and Lewis’s mouth was swollen. The eyes of 
the whole class were turned on Nora. 

“T suppose,” she said in a firm tone, “that 
you boys forgot where you were; but remem- 
ber, you must not forget again—ever. You 
must respect your school and at least during 
school hours treat each other with civility. 
You are here to learn, and it is my duty to 
use such methods as I think are for your best 
interests. I believe it is to your advantage to 
be classified as I have explained; you may 
recite that way tomorrow.” 

If Nora’s nerves quivered, her voice was 
steady; although the boys looked sulky, they 
made no further objections. The school dis- 
persed in good order. 
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“Good hit,” said Ashmore as Pep passed 
him. “How’s your ankle?” 

“What do you mean—ankle?” retorted 
Pep. 

“Why, the one you turned.” 

“T didn’t turn my ankle; give me credit, I 
can slide.” 

“What did you want a runner for then?” 
bellowed the coach. 

“Why,” replied Pep, “I thought I told you 
I was a pinch hitter. I never run after I hit 
one. Some of these other boobs are good 
enough for that.” 

An hour later at the “Seminary” Pep was 
explaining it all to Ted Jordan and Murphy 
Nash. 

“All it takes,” he said, “is a good eye, a 
strong wrist and a little practice.” And two 
drinks glided down the counter and stopped 
one in front of Ted and the other in front of 
Murphy. “Spike, come here,” cried Pep. “As 
my big brother used to say when he was in 
the army, ‘Another day, another dollar.’” 

That ends the story unless you wish to 
know the score. Cedar Rapids won, six to four. 
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** Well, I guess not, 
teacher | *’ 


“You’ve stirred up a hornet’s nest now, 
Miss Dale,” remarked George as they started 
for home. 

“Yes,” added May; “the parents will take 
it up; they always do.” 

“T could not have acted differently,” said 
Nora firmly, though the incident had made 
her feel depressed. 

The morning had been warm and sunny, 
but now the sky was overcast, and, fearing 
that it would rain before they could reach 
home, they took a short cut over the hill 
where the trail zigzagged among the pines. 
Several times they crossed the tortuous Seven 
Mile Creek on foot logs and by hurrying 
reached shelter before the first drops fell. 

“Well, well, you’ve struck a knot the first 
thing,” observed Mr. Wyan when he had 
heard of the day’s events, “but you’re right 
not to let them bring their quarrels to school. 
I am going down the creek this evenin’, and 
I'll see Hoyt and Richel, the other members 
of the school board. They’ll stand by you, 
I’m sure, and then you'll have plain sailin’.” 

Nora appreciated Mr. Wyan’s kindness, and 
as she thought of it she was ready to over- 
look many of his faults. Yet when she looked 
at Mrs. Wyan, who was too tired from her 
long day of toil to eat any of the good supper 
she had prepared, she grew indignant; and 
when the children were obliged to go out 
into the drenching rain to milk and to attend 
to the stock, perhaps her looks betrayed her 
feelings, for Mr. Wyan suddenly remarked, “I 
suppose you think the youngsters have to 
work pretty hard, but I had it a deal harder 
when I was young, and it never hurt me none. 
It’s good for their constitutions—toughens 
’em up.” 

Nora made no reply; she herself was tired 
from the long walk and from the strain of 
her first day as a “schoolma’am.” She would 
have been glad to go off by herself to a quiet 
room and rest, but instead she insisted on 
helping Mrs. Wyan with her evening’s work. 
“You look so pale and tired,’ Nora said 
gently. 

“Pears like women can’t stand anything 
at all nowadays!” exclaimed Mr. Wyan im- 
patiently. 

Mrs. Wyan’s lip trembled at his gruff tone, 
and Nora thought of her own mother, whom 
her father had always treated with loving 
courtesy. She wished she could do something 
to make life brighter for poor Mrs. Wyan, 
who was nothing more than a household slave. 

“Housework is easier in the city where 
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people have hot and cold water in the kitchen 
and gas to cook with,” Nora remarked while 
she was drying the dishes. 

“Land sakes, do you have those things in 
your house?” asked Mrs. Wyan. 

“Why, yes; almost everyone back home has 
them.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the way with people in 
these times,’ grumbled Mr. Wyan. “Now, if 
your folks had always lived plain like us and 
saved their money, you prob’ly wouldn’t need 
to be teaching; but it appears that the poor 
must have all the luxuries instead of saving 
their means.” 

“But I’d rather work hard to keep up a 
nice home than not to have one,” said Nora 
earnestly. “What is the use of money if you 
can’t spend it, and how can a person spend 
it to better purpose than on comforts for a 
home ?” 

“First comforts, then luxuries. Necessities 
ain’t enough; the more folks have the more 
they want, and some of ’em want everything 
polished. Not many years back a woman 
didn’t even have a washboard to work with, 
but now it’s washing machines and ironing 
boards and patent flatirons and some new 
contraption every day. Think of when they 
had no cookstoves, but did all their cooking 
on fireplaces—no sewing machines, no ready- 
made clothes, everything spun, wove, dyed 
and sewed by hand. They had no ice in the 
summer, no mosquito netting and no electric 
lights; yet they were hale and hearty and 
raised good children. Times have changed, 
and now a day laborer has to have things the 
President didn’t have and couldn’t have then 
because they weren’t invented. This is the 
day of fads and foolishness, but John Wyan 
isn’t one of the fools.” 

He had been putting on his hat and his 
raincoat, and when he had finished speaking 
he left the house and slammed the door. 

“It always makes John mad to talk of new 
inventions for around the house,” said Mrs. 
Wyan. “He never has got over me getting a 
sewin’ machine, and I got it cheap too, off 
a neighbor woman.” 

As Mr. Wyan had promised, he got the 
other members of the school board to sanc- 
tion Nora’s course in respect to Lewis Gilette 
and Tommy Brown. The next day the Gilette 
children did not come to school, and she heard 
that their parents intended to call on her. 
Then a report spread that the members of 
the school board were all going to “back the 
new teacher up” on the matter of Lewis and 
Tommy. Wednesday all the pupils were pres- 
ent, and Lewis and Tommy, reciting their 
lessons together, tried each to outdo the other. 

Three weeks passed swiftly. Nora’s interest 
and enthusiasm made up for her inexperience. 
She was determined that the children should 
learn and that within a month every one of 
her charges should show marked progress. 
She searched for hints on method in the 
teachers’ magazines that Judge Mason had 
lent her; she prepared herself for each day’s 
recitations by going over the work assigned; 
she studied the dispositions of the children 
and learned when to praise and when to 
criticize unsparingly. It was now the rainy 
season, and often a hard shower kept them 
in the schoolhouse at recess or at noon. On 
those occasions she would read to them from 
the books that her mother had sent, and no 
one could have asked for a more attentive 
audience. 

When the weather permitted she walked 
over the mountains with the children and 
induced them to talk to her. By adroit ques- 
tioning she led them on until they talked 
freely, and so she learned their ideas of 
many things. They gave her interesting bits of 
information about the birds and the trees and 
about ranching and the domestic and the wild 
animals of the neighborhood. “I am learning 
as much as I am teaching,” she wrote to her 
mother. “I am taking a regular course in 
nature study, and you'll never hear me talk 
of country people’s being “green,’ for they 
know so many things that city people are 
ignorant of.” 

At four o’clock when school was ended 
Nora was always weary, but the walk home 
in the cool shadows of the pine trees usu- 
ally refreshed her. George and the girls still 
walked with her, but little Frank would race 
ahead on his pinto pony. 

Nora often thought longingly of home, and 
sometimes she wished for the luxury of soli- 
tude, but it seemed that some one always 
needed her, and she was too unselfish to 
neglect a chance to help. Mrs. Wyan loved 
her dearly and watched for her home-coming 
every afternoon. She liked to talk with Nora 
about her mother and her home life, and 
sometimes she would tell her long reminis- 
cences of her own girlhood days. 

When Mr. Wyan was at home he usually 





asked Nora to make out bills or examine some 
of his accounts, but much of the time he was 
gone riding over the hills to his cowboys’ 
camps. He had discovered the lamp one day, 
but to the astonishment of the family had 
merely said, “Bring it out in the room where 
Miss Dale can use it when she looks over my 
books.” 

“Don’t you ever do any fancywork, Miss 
Dale?” asked George one evening. 

“Well, no, George, I don’t,” Nora admitted. 
“Mother always says there will be plenty 
of time for such things when I am through 
school. She thought that, if I practiced my 
music and kept up with my classes, that was 
enough; but she is an expert at embroidery 
and at some kinds of lace. I wish you could 
see some of her work, Mrs. Wyan.” 

“T wish I could; I love such pretty things,” 
replied Mrs. Wyan. “I used to crochet, my- 
self. I did a lot of fancywork.” 

“TI was thinking about Miss O’Brien when I 
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they had left the matter for Nora to decide. 
That was unpleasant, for she knew that no 
matter which family she went to first she 
would offend the other. She believed that 
the adult members of the two families were 
beyond her powers of persuasion, but the 
children were different, and she tried con- 
stantly to impress on them the folly of har- 
boring grudges. Sometimes she believed that 
she was accomplishing a little, for Tommy 
and Lewis, who had usually fought each 
other on the way home to make up for en- 
forced courtesy while they were in school, 
gradually changed their attitude; and Katie 
Brown and Irene Gilette even spoke to each 
other occasionally and always looked at Nora 
for her glance of approval. 

The Fourth of July fell on Saturday, and 
Nora decided to have a picnic for the chil- 
dren. A picnic was an important event in 
their quiet lives; at recess and at noon they 
talked of almost nothing except the coming 














** None of your gaddin’ off now, George,’” he said sharply. ‘‘ I’ve got a good 
day’s work laid out for you’’ 


asked you about the fancywork,” said George. 
“She was our last teacher, and she was 
always doing fancywork; she embeoidered a 
whole crazy quilt in school last summer.” 

“In school ?” asked Nora incredulously. 

“Yes, in school; I don’t mean at recess, 
but during school hours and all.” 

“But I don’t see how she had the time.” 

“Oh, she gave out the lessons and then 
went on with her embroidery.” 

“She was a college graduate,” said Mrs. 
Wyan, “and had had considerable experience 
teaching, but Mr. Wyan would never let her 
have this school again, for her mind was too 
much on that crazy quilt. You may not have 
experience, Miss Dale, but anyone can see 
you’re earnin’ your money, and the children 
are learnin’ too.” 

“Oh, well,” said Grace, “I guess Miss 
O’Brien don’t want the old school, cause she 
got married last winter. I used to have a good 
time when she taught, for I could do as I 
pleased as long as I didn’t bother her to 
explain things to me.” 

“She didn’t make me take such long, hard 
lessons as you do, Miss Dale,” said little 
Frank. “But,” he added, snuggling closer to 
Nora, “I like you best because you tell me 
stories and take walks with us.” 

“Yes, and you know how good those long, 
hard lessons are for bright little chaps like 
you,” said Nora, hugging him. 

Her time for boarding at the Wyans’ would 
soon be ended, and she had not decided 
whether she should go to the Browns’ or to 
the Gilettes’ next. Both families wanted her 
next, and neither would yield to the other; 


event. Nora made a flag for the occasion and 
sent to town for some goodies for the feast. 

In the midst of the prevailing enthusiasm 
George brightened a little. “I don’t know as 
I care to eat dinner out o’ doors with the 
young ones,” he said, “but Ill go along and 
put up a swing and help lug the baskets.” 

With a hamper ‘of food and a coil of rope 
for a swing they started out merrily on the 
morning of the Fourth, but Mr. Wyan sud- 
denly interfered. “None of your gaddin’ off 
now, George,” he said sharply. “I’ve got a 
good day’s work laid out for you; there’s a 
man comin’ to look at that black colt, and I 
want him broke in a little better, so you can 
just tackle him this mornin’. And when you 
get through with that job you can ride up the 
pass and take Jim Durbin some orders for 
me. When you get back it'll be chore time; 
and you, May,” he said, turning to his older 
daughter, “I want you to weed the onions 
and help your ma; Grace and Frank can go 
if they want to.” 

He walked away and left behind him a dis- 
consolate group. The tears sprang to Nora’s 
eyes. “If the others were not depending on 
me, I’d stay home with you,” she said to 
May. 

George flung himself on the grass. “Oh, if 
it wasn’t for mother, I wouldn’t stand it,” he 
groaned, “but she takes on so when I talk of 
leaving—always wants me to wait a little 
longer. I don’t know why; she surely doesn’t 
expect him to change. It ain’t the hard work 
I mind, but it’s the bossing and the faultfind- 
ing. Just look at my clothes—and my father 
a millionaire!” He laughed bitterly. “If he 
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really needed me today—but he doesn’t; it’s 
just because he doesn’t want us to have a bit 
of fun.” 

May said nothing, but Nora shuddered at 
the expression on her face. “If May can’t go, 
I won’t,” said Grace. 

“Yes, you will too,” replied May; “your 
staying won’t help me any. You and Frankie 
must help Miss Dale carry the things. Don’t 
mind about me; have as good a time as 
you can—” Her voice broke, and she ran 
abruptly back to the house. 

With saddened hearts Nora and the two 
children set forth. At the crossroads the other 
pupils joined them. Mr. Richel had sent word 
by Irene that he would come at sundown and 
drive them all home. 

At ten o’clock they reached the place that 
Nora had chosen for their outing. It was a 
pretty spot on the bank of Seven Mile Creek 
where the grass grew luxuriously under the 
pines and the scrub oaks. Nora helped Tommy 
to put up the swing and then led the gath- 
ering in patriotic songs and told stories of 
Independence Day; but the episode of the 
morning had disheartened her; she had to try 
her hardest to put enthusiasm into the games 
that she had planned for them. They spread 
their lunch on a flat-topped knoll and, set- 
ting the flag upright, made a brave centre- 
piece of it. After they had all feasted the 
children wanted to wade in the creek. Ordi- 
narily Seven Mile Creek was a placid little 
stream, but recent heavy rains had swollen it 
so much that Nora was doubtful about letting 
them have their wish. “I don’t like to have 
you wade, children,” she said; “you might 
venture in too far, and I can’t swim and 
don’t suppose any of you can.” 

“Oh, yes, I can, teacher,” said Tommy. 

The rest admitted that they could not 
swim. “But we won’t go out far,” they 
pleaded; “we'll keep right close to the bank, 
Miss Dale.” 

“It’s so hot, and the water’ll cool our feet,” 
coaxed Frankie. 

Reluctant to refuse them any pleasure, © 
Nora finally consented. “But stay close to the 
bank and do not go out of my sight,” she 
admonished them. 

They promised and, eagerly rolling up 
overalls and tucking up skirts, ventured in, 
laughing shrilly. 

Pleased with their glee, Nora lay down on 
the grass and, resting her head on a bundle 
of shawls, watched them as they hopped 
about on the stones and threw sticks into the 
swift current. None seemed inclined to be 
reckless, and she allowed her thoughts to 
wander back to her home in the city. Delia 
would have ice cream for dinner today, and 
in the afternoon her mother would sit on the 
piazza and watch the usual parade go by; 
then when it grew dark she would sit at the 
north window and watch the fireworks. 

A scream interrupted Nora’s musings. 
Springing up in alarm, she saw Irene Gilette 
struggling in the rapid current; the others 
were gazing at her, hardly comprehending 
that she was in danger. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried Nora, wring- 
ing her hands helplessly as she ran down to 
the creek. 

No fallen branch long enough to reach the 
little girl was in sight; Nora thought of the 
swing, but it was several yards away and 
the ropes were tied in hard knots. But some- 
thing must be done quickly; the child, now 
clinging to a floating log, was being rapidly 
carried downstream. 

The rest of the children were now all 
crying and screaming—all, that is, except 
Tommy Brown. He glanced irresolutely at 
Trene’s flaxen head, then at Nora’s dismayed 
face and then at his despised classmate, Lewis, 
who was sobbing bitterly. Then he looked 
back at the rushing water. Well, he could 
swim—a little. Turning suddenly, he seized 
Lewis by the shoulder and bade him run and 
get the swing down. “Hurry, because I can’t 
keep up long,” he cried and ran along the 
bank and then out into the water. 

He was soon beyond his depth and swim- 
ming slowly and laboriously. Still he was in 
time to reach Irene just as she seemed to give 
up. As she lost her hold on the log, he grasped 
her and held her with one arm. Then he had 
all he could do to keep himself and Irene 
afloat. 

Nora and Lewis had run for the swing, 
and, though Nora thought that they should 
never get it cut down, they were back at the 
creek again in less than three minutes. Nora 
ran out into the water as far as she could 
and still keep her footing and after several 
attempts succeeded in casting the rope to 
Tommy. Then it was only a moment until 
the two children, wet and shivering, were on 
dry land again. Nora bundled Irene in all 
the extra wraps that they had brought, but 
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Tommy refused to be “babied” and ran up 
and down the road to get warm. 

In a short time the two children, warm 
and dry, were romping merrily, but the 
thought of what might have happened made 
it impossible for Nora to be gay, and she was 
indeed glad when Mr. Richel came with his 
wagon to take them home. At the Gilettes’ 
she stopped a moment to explain the acci- 
dent. She laid much stress on the rescue. 

“And she’d have drowned if Tommy 







LONG low room with gloomy, cob- 
A webby beams. At either end sunshine 

floods through tiny windows. Under 
the eaves a flax wheel has fallen dejectedly 
forward on its knees; clothes are hanging 
from rafter pegs, have hung there so long 
that they seem to have cracked in their folds. 
Wide floor boards a century old and rafters 
rippled by the strokes of an adz. In the cen- 
tral gloom cluster trunks, chests and boxes, 
brave with brass nails or sleek with unshorn 
leather. The smell, oh, the unforgetable smell 
of shingles through which rain has leaked and 
dried—shingles sagged by winter snows and 
shrunk by summer suns! And about the 
whole dim triangular apartment the murmur 
of innumerable bees and the faint aroma of 
beeswax. 

Do you know where we are? Have you 
guessed what all this describes? Have you 
ever seen a place like it? Can you imagine 
and sniff out this musty sun-shot gloom? 
Well, it is an old attic, the family attic, with 
trunks full of faded yellow -letters,—per- 
chance wonderful finds of postage stamps 
and queer gaunt postmarks too!—with dis- 
carded furniture that makes our modern 
golden oak look the vulgar newcomer that 
it is. Over there, dustily dangling on its peg, 
yet possessed of a true austere dignity, behold 
the beaver hat! Put it on! It comes down 
over your ears! What is this rush of senti- 
ment that it brings, this sympathy with all 
that the attic contains and stands for? The 
old beaver hat of your ancestors mysteri- 
ously transmits to your brain the spirit of 
the past, the meaning of the years gone by, 
and interprets the hopes and the struggles of 
that line of forgotten folk who helped to 
make you what you are. 

Happy the young person whose family has 
or has had such an attic. It is a shrine worthy 
of pious pilgrimage. On a lazy summer after- 
noon a boy, sitting idly in the attic, per- 
chance looking seaward through the window 
at the end,—how the globe-bodied spiders 
flick away as he creaks it open !—could enrich 
his mind with daydreams of the voyages and 
journeys those brass-nailed boxes have made. 
To be congratulated is the boy who in such 
melodious, honeyed surroundings has con- 
jured up his ancestors,—his great-great-uncles 
and his great-great -grandmothers,—setting 
aside the little interruptions that make today 
seem the only time, in order to revel in the 
dim ancestral doings of long ago. 

Now, even if you have no such attic, re- 
member that we all have ancestors! Eco- 
nomical modern architects may cheat us of 
attics, so that there is hardly room to crawl 
between second-story ceiling and the roof! 
But everyone has ancestors—yes, and just the 
same number of essential ones. My picture 
of the boy in the beaver hat may seem to 
you impossibly old-fashioned. To me it is 
real, for I’ve clapped that hat down over my 
ears in reverence for my ancestors—or was it 
for some reason less solemn ?—a dozen times. 
Perhaps your lot is cast in a lively young 
town in a hustling Western community far 
from the “piratey” ever-so-ancient New Eng- 
land States. But whether we are denizens of 
crooked lanes shaded by immemorial elms, or 
of straight asphalt walks bordered by trig 
little maples, we all have ancestors! And 
before we contemplate our relatives, seeking 
for a happy appreciation how to make the 
mest of them and how to do the most for 
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Brown hadn’t pulled her out?” asked Mrs. 
Gilette, clasping little Irene to her. 

“Indeed, she would have!” replied Nora. 

“T declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Gilette with a 
sharp indrawn breath, “whoever that calf 
belonged to that we fell out about makes no 
difference to me. Bygones can be bygones as 
far as I’m concerned, and if Browns will 
make up and be friendly I'll be mighty glad. 
I’m going this evening to tell them so.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


nen 1 a . ~~ 


them, let us consider our ancestors, those 
members of our family removed from us 
only by the trifling incident of time. The 
truly educated person is he who feels at home 
anywhere and at any period. Mentally he is 
contemporary with all great persons and 
events. Of course our main business in life 
is bound up with today, and our responsi- 
bility rests in tomorrow, but we surely should 
cultivate a contemporaneous feeling with the 
past. The old days were real days full of real 
folk. The historical sense that the educated 
man exercises toward Achilles and Alcibia- 
des and Aristides, toward Peter and Paul, 
toward Cabot and Christopher Columbus, 
toward Bruce and Wallace,—you see I’ve got 
clear of those teasing alliterations!—each of 
us can personally and privately direct toward 
our ancestors, those noble people, oft for- 
gotten and unsung, who patiently await our 
acquaintance. With those heroes and heroines 
of our family history we may well want to 
act the contemporary. 


WHAT WAS YOUR GRANDFATHER? 


So then let us plunge right in and ask, 
What sort of man was my great-grandfather ? 
As a matter of genealogy it should be 
observed that every person has four great- 
grandfathers; but somehow without regard 
to their habits or habitats usually we good- 
naturedly roll four distinct old gentlemen into 
one! Let it be a topic for family catechisra 
at supper tonight: What kind of man was 
our great-grandfather? For myself I stop and 
smilingly call up the past. This grimy striving 
city evaporates. Gone the crowded market 
square, the relentless pavement and the mo- 
torized traffic; and gone also, as we go back- 
ward, are undoubted comfort, hygiene and 
beauty. There appears a sparse, rugged scene. 
For we must remember with honest accuracy 
that our background was rough. Sixty years 













ago there was probably not a single clipped 
lawn in all America. A rutted road leads to the 
college on the hill—the college with its two 
brick dormitories, in front of which I picture 
a group of lanky youths wearing claw-ham- 
mer coats. They all have beaver hats, and, 
yes, I recognize mine that hung upon the peg 
in our attic! What are they discussing with 
such earnestness? Perhaps it is General Har- 
rison’s defense of Fort Meigs and his relief 
by the brave Kentuckians. Or perchance word 
has just come that the Hornet has captured 
the Peacock off the coast of Guiana. I’m sure 
they called it Ginney! One of the group,—he 
of my beaver hat,—sitting in his room later, 
with his quill pen squeaking across the page, 
writes this letter home: 


Honored Sir (thus they addressed their fathers 
years ago). When you journey hither to accom- 
pany me back from college will you strap to my 
horse two saddlebags. And may I boldly request 
you to send to me now, to enable me to meet my 
expenses to the end of term, as much as one 
dollar? Your dutiful and devoted son, 

Timothy. 


When the wit was told that Washington 
threw a half dollar across the Delaware he 
observed that “money went further in those 
days”! 

Surely we live too contentedly and exclu- 
sively in the present. We make such a pom- 
pous virtue of being efficient and up-to-date 
that we forget the charm of geologizing 
among the rocks whence we were hewn. Not 
so much for family pride as for family grat- 
itude should we scan the past. There is 
food for reflection in the rude heraldry of 
many of our state seals. Turn to the first 
pages in the dictionary and study the em- 
blazoned seals of the states. See the anchor 
of old maritime Rhode Island, the Indian 
who menaced the early settlers in Massachu- 
setts, the plough of Tennessee. This heraldry 
makes us grateful. I do not mean that we 
need scorn the emblems of the ancient world, 
for many believe that the very stars in our 
flag were once the rowels on the Washington 
coat of arms; but I do mean that the main 
point of admiration in our family past is bur- 
dens bravely borne and obstacles valiantly 
overcome. “What is your coat of arms?” I 
once asked the member of an honored New 
England family. “A hoe and a rake rampant,” 
he snorted in reply; and that is about all any 
American need say. 

Every winter from Christmas to Easter my 
great-grandfather comes to visit me. At first 
we are not very intimate. But as we look at 
each other in the mellow firelight he some- 
times smiles, especially when I express the 
hope that he is warm and comfortable and 
apologize for not speaking to him for days 
at a time. His old eyes almost flash when I 
thank him for the great Bible that floated 
away in the flood of 1812, and that bears true 
water marks halfway into every page. “Did 
you have to swim out after that Bible right 
into the street, dear great-grandfather?” I 
ask. And then at the memory of the vigorous 
days of old he positively grins. Perhaps I 
ought to mention that this ancestor who 
comes every winter, and who revives so when 
he is noddec to and joked with, visits me in 
the form of his portrait! 


THE VALUE OF ANCESTRY 


I have not the heart to suggest your be- 
coming a genealogist. Leave the puzzlesome 
job to some other member of the family! It 
takes a special sort of mind to see clearly 
through the jungle of ancestral alliances or to 
disentangle the branches of the family forest. 
At all events become intelligently familiar 
with some main limbs of the great tree and 
climb among them, if I may keep to a com- 
plex metaphor, to refresh yourself with 
thoughts of the brave vital past, to which 
Wwe owe more than we are ever definitely 
grateful for. Heredity, the action of the past 
on the present, is a strange but real power. 
The sudden moral resolution you feel solidi- 
fying you,—that sharp “No, I won’t!”—that 
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definite strong stand which came to you 
seemingly out of nowhere—how do you 
know but that the ability to think and to 
say that the power to live up to it came 
from one of those forgotten relatives who, 
wherever they blissfully are, must be a bit 
astonished at our chronic forgetful ingrati- 
tude? 


THE CHARM OF AUNTS 


Coming now to our living relatives, we see 
clearly that there is no family friend so de- 
lightful as a dear old aunt! Have you a dear 
old aunt? If you are fifteen years old, the 
aunt to fulfill the specifications need not be 
terribly old; that is, not more than fifty! 
Preferably but not necessarily she should be 
a maiden aunt who will link the present with 
the past. More than an attic, or familiarity 
with a line of well-catalogued ancestors even, 
use such a dear old aunt and delight in her! 
I specify. a maiden aunt because somehow an 
unmarried relative seems more replete with 
leisure and stories and leniency and—yes— 
and cookies for a nephew or a niece than the 
bustling, practical, married kind. There can 
be nothing finer, more unselfish, more cheer- 
bringing and more wistfully charming than 
an old maid! All honor to them from all the 
nieces and nephews all over the world! In 
front of a glowing fire on a rainy evening 
during a holiday visit, when there are no 
home lessons and when all about the wind 
doth blow, cherish the companionship of a 
dear old aunt. With her you find restful 
romantic society. 


No spring nor summer beauty hath 
such grace ‘ 
As I have seen in one autumnal ‘face. 


Looking up into such an autumnal face, you 
might say, “O Aunt Sarah, tell me about the 
olden days when you were a little bit of a 
girl! Who was the oldest person you ever 
saw?” At which stanch old Aunt Sarah will 
survey the heel of the sock she is turning and, 
giving you a hard, sharp peppermint from her 
magic workbasket, will begin to unroll the 
mysterious forgotten yesterdays. Such an old 
aunt of mine would tell me about the ancient 
farm where she visited her aunt and made 
tallow dips for yonder brass candlestick and 
cut up sugar loaves. Then at the end of the 
evening a proper aunt will let you explore 
the sideboard and munch queer biscuits that 
seem to carry the aroma and the flavor of the 
family of which you are consciously a part. 
It is good to be thus indoctrinated with the 
sentiment of family loyalty and of family 
feeling. For just as “that man’s the best cos- 
mopolite who loves his native country best,” 
so that man’s the most dependable citizen 
whose true charity begins at home. 

Of relatives in great reunions I have always 
had a definite dread. Probably you too will 
learn to enjoy your family most in quiet 
congenial trios rather than in formidable 
family parties. Nor can I see the pleasure or 
the use in great genealogical round-ups. This 
notice appears in the paper: “All people by 
the name of Simpkins will meet at a grand 
clambake on August 1. Come and shake hands 
with your brother Simpkinses,” No, not for 
me! On such a day I, Jedediah Simpkins, 
would invite my soul at any point farthest 
from my rollicking clam-devouring distant 
relatives! Yes, observe that your country- 
men may be all mankind; mankind may be 
and should be your business; but the mere 
distant relative can remain distant so far as 
you and I are concerned! He who said, “The 
cousins of my cousins are not my cousins,” 
spoke wisely. Blood is a deal thicker than 
water, but there is a point where it becomes 
merely red ink of formality. We need not 
show the appreciation of our relatives by en- 
larging the number of them or by gathering 
them all together at once. No; not great days 
of reunion or long tables of family feasting 
jump with my dream of the solace and tonic 
of relatives. The great family party usually 
means the complete fatigue of our host—that 
is to say, of our hostess!—and the strain of 
amalgamating jarring groups. The happiest 
family has some members who are happiest 
apart, and it is meddlesome madness to try 
to persuade all sorts and conditions of rela- 
tives to sing in tune! After such round-ups 
we are more than ever mystified by the 
meaning or the uses of relativity! 

One of the talents that young people need 
most is a spirit of thoughtfulness toward all 
older people. The elders are not always the 
betters, but it is courteous to treat them as 
such. Here manners join morals—a frequent 
union. Here the way we do things counts as 
much as the things we do. The kindly thought 
lovingly expressed,—not bottled up or care- 
lessly let slip,—the friendly, bright post card 
sent for no reason in particular, the casual 
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visit—all those things are marks of the 
thoughtful young relative. In this paper the 
pleasures of having relatives have been so 
alluring to narrate that scant space is left 
to record the obligations of being a relative. 
If freely we would receive, freely we should 
give. What course in humane manners can 
we take in the university of experience that 
will fit us to be the cheeriest of cousins, the 


MORE STATELY MANSIONS’ 


OOSAMOND jerked two dresses and a 
Riccat down from their hangers on the 

inside of the closet door and revealed a 
mirror neatly screwed into place behind them. 
Three hats, insecurely poised on the top shelf, 
toppled and fell at her feet. Picking them 
up, she replaced them impatiently and then 
opened the door wide so that the mirror 
would catch the light. 

This was Rosamond Armstrong’s dressing 
room, which she shared with her younger 
sister Phoebe. Half the closet was stuffed with 
Pheebe’s clothes—her shoes, her hats and 
whatever other belongings of Phabe’s would 
not go into her half of the chiffonier, which, 
like almost everything else in the room, was 
divided between the two girls. 

“If I could only have a place to myself!” 
muttered Rosamond. 

Phebe looked up from her book. “You 
could,” she observed impressively, “if you’d 
only do as I tell you, Rosamond.” 

“How is that?” asked Rosamond, twisting 
round to see her back in the mirror. 

“Think about it,” replied Phebe. “See 
yourself having it. Picture it ardently and 
persistently in your mind, and it will come 
true.” 

“Huh!” said Rosamond scornfully, though 
not without a trace of curiosity. “Who told 
you that?” 

“T read it in a book,” Phebe replied. “The 
book that Connie Foster’s mother lent me. 
It’s all about the power of thought. Thought 
can do anything in this world, Rosamond 
Armstrong; maybe you didn’t know it, but 
it can; the book says so. ‘Live in mind in a 
palace,’ it says, ‘and gradually palatial sur- 
roundings will gravitate to you.’ Isn’t that 
perfectly inspiring? ‘When you are down in 
the world calmly and persistently think of 
yourself as being up, up, up!’” Phebe illus- 
trated her thought by stretching her arms 
toward the ceiling. “And then you will go 
up.” 

“T hope you understand what it means,” 
remarked Rosamond. “I don’t.” 

“Why, by thinking about things,” Phoebe 
explained, “ardently and persistently, remem- 
ber, you make yourself a kind of magnet and 
attract them to you—right out of the air, I 
suppose, like this.” She made little grabs at 
the air with her curved fingers. “That’s what 
the book says, anyway.” 

“TI wish I could attract a better looking- 
glass,” said Rosamond, “but I don’t see one 
gravitating to me anywhere. I haven’t a 
doubt,” she added, “that when we move we 
shall move into just such another poky little 
flat as this, where there isn’t room for so 
much as a proper dressing table. I am tired 
of poky little flats!” 

Phoebe looked at her sister and began to 
chant: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 
my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than 
the last,— 


“Oh, I know it doesn’t mean exactly that!” 
she interrupted herself. Then closing her book, 
she looked at her sister with a little sparkle 
of wistfulness in her eager eyes. “But it does 
mean something like what I mean, Rosa- 
mond. We had the verse in school today, and 
I thought it sounded appropriate with what 
the book says about the power of thought. 
You needn’t laugh; you do build things with 
your soul. I know you do—houses and posi- 
tions and character, of course, and every- 
thing. You plan them first, or you’d never 
have them. You got your place with the 
Campbell Company, now didn’t you, because 
you thought it and wanted it?” 

“Ves,” agreed Rosamond, “and now that I 
am with the Campbell Company I am likely 
to stay there forever—as a stenographer. I 
used to think about being a secretary, to Mr. 
Richard Campbell, for instance. It did seem 
as if I might have that if I did my best; I 
wanted it hard enough. But I gave up the 
idea long ago because nothing came of it, ana 
now I just take my work as easy as I can 
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most courteous of nephews, the gentlest of 
nieces! Remember this: nothing is so wel- 
come to older folks as little acts of personal 
thoughtfulness. They don’t want things; they 
do crave thoughts. To know that a bright 
and healthy young kinsman has taken the 
trouble—for friendship involves just that 
welcoming of inconvenience—to seek them 
out and sit with them a bit and perhaps to 


remember a birthday of theirs with some 
word of frank appreciation will warm the 
cockles of the heart of aunt or uncle. But 
enough! Let us say no more about this. 
Almost it is spoiled by being spoken of. 
Before nightfall let us go and do it! 

Our family is the centre of duty and en- 
joyment. Our chosen friends are the inspira- 
tion of action and of conquest. All round 





and don’t think about the future. 
What’s the use? I don’t see that 
wanting things makes the least 
bit of difference. You might just as 
well be contented—or discontented 
—with what you’ve got and not 
bother.” 








Her mother kissed her. “I hope 
your thoughts will help, dear,” 
she said. 

Whether Phebe’s thoughts had 
anything to do with it or not, it is 
a fact that one afternoon only a 








Rosamond hung up the two 
dresses and the coat and, replacing the hats 
once more, closed the closet door with a 
bang. 

“Oh, but it does make a difference!” cried 
Pheebe. “It does! Don’t you remember what 
our old singing teacher used to tell us when 
we wanted to sing a high note? He’d tell us 
to think of the note above it. Think D and 
sing C, he’d always say. Because if you think 
of the upper note you'll sing the lower one 
true, and your voice will have a sort of 
soaring quality —” 


“Who's talking about soaring ?” asked their 


mother, coming into the room. 

“Pheebe is,” Rosamond replied. “She wants 
me to put a soaring quality into my work at 
Campbell’s; at least that’s what I under- 
stand. Maybe she’d like you to put it into 
hunting for flats. What is it, Phoebe? ‘Live in 
mind in a palace —’” 

“Well, that’s what I’m going to do,” de- 
clared Pheebe. 

“We shall be lucky if we find a garret to 
live in, let alone a palace,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong, and a frown of anxiety came on her 
usually smooth forehead. “I’ve telephoned to 
three real-estate agents today and have asked 
everybody I know, but I didn’t hear of a 
room anywhere.” 

Mrs. Mowbray, the owner of the house the 
top floor of which the Armstrongs were occu- 
pying, had returned unexpectedly to town 
late in November and, with a singular lack of 
consideration for her tenants, whose lease ran 
out on the first of the new year, had decided 





day or two later Mrs. Armstrong 
came home wearing, as Phebe 
declared afterwards, exactly the expression of 
the cat that has eaten the canary. “Well, I’ve 
taken a house,” she announced. 

“A what ?” gasped the girls. 

“A house,” repeated Mrs. Armstrong. “Nine 
rooms and a sun parlor, at one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month. And what we’re 
going to do with it, or how we’re going to 
pay for it, I haven’t any idea.” 

The two girls looked at their mother in 
dismay. “But mother dear,” Rosamond be- 
gan gently. 

“Oh, I know!” Mrs. Armstrong turned her 
worried face upon her daughter almost de- 
fiantly. “But what could I do, Rosamond? 
We have to have a place to live in, and posi- 
tively there wasn’t another for rent. All the 
agents laughed at me when I asked for apart- 
ments, and this was virtually the only house 
for rent. And really the rent isn’t unreason- 
able, though it’s high for us. Except that the 
house is way out on the Hopwood road to- 
ward the military hospital the rent would 
have been twice as much as it is. If I hadn’t 
taken it, I didn’t see what there would have 
been for us to do except to camp out on the 
sidewalk ; and that’s all there is about it.” 

“We could take roomers,” suggested Phebe 

“That’s what I thought,” said her mother. 
“Even only two, at eight dollars a week —” 

“Take them!” exclaimed Rosamond. “How 
are we to get roomers way off there where 
nobody wants to live? Why, the place is a 
mile from the inn!” 


“We must think about them,” urged 
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**Do you mean to tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you have rooms to let >’’ 


that she herself would live in the flat on the 
top floor. It was now the first part of Decem- 
ber, a poor time of the year for moving, even 
if houses and apartments in the city and its 
suburbs had not been scarce and costly. 

“Tt does seem as if there must be a corner 
for us somewhere, though,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong. “I think that, if I go right to the real- 
estate offices, I may get something from them. 
I'll do that tomorrow.” 

“And I'll ask everybody I meet,” said 
Rosamond. “And if I hear of three rooms in a 
barn I'll go and look at them as soon as 
ever I get away from the office.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t help much,” said 
Phebe regretfully, “except with my thoughts.” 


Pheebe joyfully. “We must draw them to us 
by the magnet of our desire.” 

“O Phebe!” exclaimed Rosamond, laugh- 
ing. 
In spite of the uncertainty how they were 
to pay the rent it was a relief to know that 
they had a house to move into; and after the 
first shock, so to speak, they plunged with so 
much energy into moving that by the middle 
of December they were in the house. They 
had taken out of storage furniture that they 
had bought when they had been better off; 
they had bought coal and wood with which 
to stock the cellar; they had made over some 
old curtains for the windows and in fact 
had done everything they could to make 
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them hover the haloed cloud of ancestral, 
witnesses and the warm circle of cousins and 
uncles and aunts. For social comfort, for old- 
shoe ease of contact give me at times the 
near relative who somehow embodies neither 
the exactions of the brother nor the expecta- 
tions of the friend. Learn to look to these 
relatives for a certain solace and poulticing 
of pain. Shall you not find in them your rest ? 


‘By Margaret Johnson 


the furniture that had served them in the 
little flat serve them also in the big house. 
All nine rooms were furnished after a fashion, 
and the sun parlor was made gorgeous with 
draperies that Pheebe had purchased with her 
dress money. At almost every leisure moment 
the girl snipped and stitched on something for 
the house. “We might just as well enjoy it, 
you know, while we are about it,” she 
pointed out. 

Pheebe’s admiration of her mother was 
unbounded. The courage that her parent had 
shown in dealing with the housing problem 
roused her daughter’s deepest enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Armstrong seemed to be 
entirely lacking in the courage of her con- 
victions. Having hired the house in a daring 
moment, she was unable afterwards to think 
of it without having the most distressing 
qualms of anxiety and remorse. Phebe had 
continually to fortify her with words of en- 
couragement. “Faith, dearest,” she urged on 
that happy day when, with the last curtain 
up and the last rug down, the three stood 
surveying the results of their labors. “You 
must have faith that what you want is com- 
ing true, and then it will come true. ‘We are 
the inheritors of all that we desire.’ Isn’t that 
a beautiful sentiment ?” 

“Beautiful sentiments won’t pay bills,” 
Mrs. Armstrong replied rather gloomily. “You 
must try to be practical, Phoebe dear.” 

“T will,” Phebe promised her. “I will be 
perfectly practical—after Christmas. I'll stop 
enjoying the house and not think of a thing 
except how to earn enough money so that we 
can afford to live in it. But, darling mother,” 
her arms went round her mother’s neck in 
a sudden embrace, “just till then couldn't 
we act as if we could afford it? Couldn’t we 
live in it with our souls just for that little 
while ?” 

“Oh, I suppose we could,” Mrs. Armstrong 
replied slowly. 

“And have a Christmas party,” Phebe con- 
tinued breathlessly, “with the Beebe cousins 
and Aunt Kate and Joe and his wife, mother! 
We’ve never been able to entertain them be- 
fore, and now we can do it just like anybody 
else. And now that Rosamond and I have 
rooms of our own and there are closets and 
stairs to go up and down and a sun parlor— 
O mother, we may never have such a chance 
again as long as we live!” 

Mrs. Armstrong yielded of course. “And 
what about the roomers?” she asked as 
Phebe, laughing, caught Rosamond and 
whirled her round the room. 

“They'll come!” Phcebe replied and pre- 
tended to pluck them out of the air as she 
danced. “We’re drawing them! Come, 
roomers, come!” 

In a gale of laughter she and Rosamond 
ran away to have tea. 

The guests invited for the Christmas party 
all wrote and said that they were coming. 
Infected with Phebe’s enthusiasm, Rosa- 
mond and her mother tacitly agreed not to 
speak of the house except in a cheerful, hope- 
ful way ; and presently they found themselves 
making mincemeat and pastry and vying with 
Phebe in planning things for the holidays. 

The first sign of a shadow on the prepara- 
tions came on the Sunday before Christmas 
when, on coming home from church, Rosa- 
mond said that a visiting missionary was 
in the pulpit. 

“T know,” replied Phebe, rattling the dishes 
cheerfully as with an apron tied over her 
Sunday frock she was setting the table. “He 
came in and spoke to us in Sunday school; 
Mr. Baldwin introduced him. Tolman he said 
his real name was, but the Zulus call him 
a native name that I can’t pronounce and 
that means Open-up-the-way-to-Salvation. I 
think that’s lovely, don’t you? Shall I put on 
some cranberry, Rose, or do we have to save 
it all?” 

The cloud grew a little larger when the 
girls learned that Mr. Open-up-the-way-to- 
Salvation was going to stay in town over 
Christmas in order to speak to the wounded 
soldiers in the Hopwood Hospital on Christ- 
mas morning, and that Dr. Nichols, with 
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whom he was staying, was going out of town 
for the day. Phebe and Rosamond foresaw 
the worst; they knew well that their mother 
had a weakness for entertaining missionaries. 

“J just know she wants to stuff him with 
turkey and plum pudding and things,” la- 
mented Phcebe when her mother said with a 
kind of meek dignity that she had offered 
to entertain the missionary at dinner. “He’s 
so young looking and so tall and thin! What 
will the girls think, and Aunt Kate and Joe 
and his wife! I suppose he’ll be a regular 
skeleton at the feast!” 

But, though even Pheebe could not see how 
the presence of the tall, thin missionary 
would help the party, she never for a moment 
allowed herself to be gloomy. “I shall per- 
sistently see ourselves enjoying the party just 
the same,” she announced loftily. 

After all, what was a missionary or so in 
the abounding joy at Christmas and in the 
spaciousness of that ample house? He could 
have a room to himself, and, if he didn’t care 
for gayety, he could retire to it and write 
sermons. 

“Where is that bus going?” cried Mary 
Beebe on Christmas morning as she peeped 
from the window in Mrs. Armstrong’s room, 
where the Armstrongs and their guests had 
halted in their joyous course through the 
house. “A big bus with one man rattling 
round in it all alone!” 

There was a rush of relatives to the win- 
dow just in time to see the bus disappearing 
round the corner. 

“Tt’s from the Hopwood Hospital,” Rosa- 
mond explained. “It brings the doctors down 
to the inn every day for dinner and takes 
them back again. I suppose they’ve all gone 
away now except that one, but there is 
usually quite a crowd.” 

“This is the most exciting house!” sighed 
Mary, who seemed to be sparkling with en- 
joyment. 

Her sister agreed heartily. They had all 
examined the house from top to bottom, and 
they were well satisfied. Joe and his wife de- 
clared that they could live in luxury in one 
quarter as much space as the house afforded. 
The Beebe cousins were in ecstasies, and 
Aunt Kate almost wept for joy over her sis- 
ter’s good fortune. 

A few minutes later while gayety was at its 
height down in the living room Phebe, from 
her point of vantage near the door, saw a 
tall, thin shadow fall across the vestibule. 
Running. to the door, she let in Mr. Open- 
up-the-way-to-Salvation. The bus had started 
without him, he said, and the morning was 
so fine that he had walked from the hospital. 

Pheebe’s welcome might have taken the 
frost from a temperature much lower than 
that which the thermometer recorded, and 
Rosamond’s and her mother’s were quite as 
hearty. There was perhaps just a moment of 
awkwardness when the missionary entered 
the living room. What do you do with a 
missionary at a Christmas party? The Beebe 
cousins especially seemed in doubt, but they 
soon regained their poise. There was some- 
thing in the air that prevented stiffness; 
perhaps it was the delicious odor of roast 
turkey and the aroma of coffee that stole 
in from the kitchen and mingled with the 
scent of evergreens and of the lovely roses 
that Joe and his wife-had brought. 

Now Mrs. Armstrong was sitting at the 
head of the long table, and Mr. Open-up-the- 
way-to-Salvation was at her right. “She can 
see how much he eats there,” Phoebe had re- 
marked when she had set his place. 

Mrs. Armstrong certainly ought to have 
been satisfied with the result of her observa- 
tions. The missionary asked the blessing in a 
deep sonorous voice and then did as full jus- 
tice as anyone to the good things that were 
set in front of him; indeed, he became so 
completely one of the party that at times it 
was hard to remember that he was a mis- 
sionary. There was nothing of the skeleton 
about him except his figure, and before the 
end of the meal Phebe fancied that even his 
figure had begun to fill out. Nor did he then 
or afterwards betray the, slightest inclination 
to go away and write sermons; on the con- 
trary, he seemed to enjoy every moment in 
the gay company. He followed the example of 
the others in admiring all the beauties of the 
house, through which a triumphant, if some- 
what incoherent, group escorted him; and he 
was so much interested in the sun parlor and 
in its draperies that Phebe told him that she 
had bought them with her own dress money. 

When dinner was over the Beebe cousins 
proposed playing old-fashioned games, which 
they declared were coming back into fashion 
—and who should know better than a Beebe? 
Aunt Kate played the old-fashioned tunes for 
going to Jerusalem, and Mr. Open-up-the- 
way-to-Salvation was so courageous and so 
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agile at changing places and at drop the hand- 
kerchief that Phebe thought she could easily 
understand why he was popular with the 
Zulus, who, according to her geography, are 
“a people brave and addicted to sports.” He 
taught the delighted group to speak some 
phrases in Zulu and taught them also to make 
the curious little click of the tongue on the 
roof of the mouth that constitutes the letter 
“x” in the Zulu language. For days after- 
wards Phebe went about clicking with her 
tongue and exclaiming, “Ngi ya ku tanda (1 
love you).” 

Near the end of a truly delightful after- 
noon when some of the company had already 
gone upstairs to put on their things Mr. 
Open-up-the-way-to-Salvation, alone with 
Phebe in the dining room, remarked that it 
was a pity that the other members of the 
Armstrong family had not been there to share 
in the fun. 

“But there aren’t any others,” 
Phebe, wide-eyed. “This is all of us.’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 1 a the 
missionary. “I got the impression—there are 
sO many rooms upstairs that I thought —” 

“Those aren’t our rooms,” Phebe ex- 
plained ; ‘‘they’re for the roomers. We haven't 
any yet,” she hastened to add, “but we are 
going to have them if we can get them. The 
house is much too big, you see, and ex- 
pensive —” 

The missionary was. staring at her in an 
odd way. “Do you mean to tell me,” he said, 
“that you have rooms to let ?” 

“Three,” replied Phebe, trembling. “Eight 
dollars a week apiece—and steam heat and 
electric light.” 

“Well, that certainly is extraordinary,” de- 
clared the missionary. “Only today they were 
telling me over at the hospital that one of 
their chief difficulties is to find suitable places 
for the doctors to live. I’m sure there are at 
least half a dozen desirable young men who 
would give their eyes for such rooms as these, 
right on the way to the inn and so pleasant. 
Just to look at your lovely mother once or 
twice a day would be worth double the price. 
And the sun parlor—would the roomers be 
allowed to use the sun parlor once in a while, 
do you think ?” 

Phoebe was sure that they might use the 
sun parlor and that they might do almost 
anything else they wanted. She was so excited 
that she could hardly breathe. Young doctors 
—could anything be better! They would be 
gone all day. They wouldn’t be the least 
trouble; and probably one of them would fall 
in love with Rosamond! 

“He’s going to speak to the superintendent 
about it,” Phoebe explained, pouring out her 
tale the minute the guests were gone and the 
family were alone in the quiet house. “Our 
own more stately mansion!” she exulted. 
“With your permission, mother, and I knew 
you’d give it. And, O mother, Rosamond may 
say it’s luck, our having the house and the 
party, and the missionary’s coming and liking 
it, and the doctors and all, but don’t you 
think it’s partly because we attracted it to us 
by wanting it so much and by—by building 
it with our souls?” 

“Yes, I do think so, Phebe dear,” her 


replied 


mother replied warmly. “At any rate, I think ° 


our hospitality attracted Mr. Open-up-the- 
way-to-Salvation, and he seems to have 
brought us the rest of our good fortune.” 








Rosamond was smiling happily and rather 
inscrutably to herself, but not at the thought 
of having the young doctors in the house, 
though the thought was by no means un- 
pleasant. “The roomers may not remain for 
long,” she observed; “the hospital may move 
or something; but they’ll tide us over till I 
get that secretaryship.” 

“Til!” cried Phebe and fairly pounced 
upon her sister. “You said you weren’t going 
to get that secretaryship, Rosamond Arm- 
strong! You said it was no use trying!” 
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“That,” replied Rosamond, “was before I 
knew of the power of thought and of the de- 
sirability of putting a soaring quality into my 
work. The Campbell Company may not 
know just what I’m able to do at first, but 
I'll show them!” 

“How?” asked Phebe, running after her 
sister as Rosamond rose to leave the room. 
“What are you going to do, Rose?” 

Rosamond closed the door in her sister’s 
face, but through the crack came the answer 
in a ghostly whisper: “Think D and sing C!” 


A HAZARDOUS _ VISIT 
TO SAKHALIN 


OR reasons that were not made public 
F at the time, Japan at, the close of the 

Russo-Japanese War earnestly desired 
to regain full possession of the island of 
Sakhalin; but Russia was reluctant to give 
it up. One of the things that made the island 
so desirable was petroleum. The presence of 
petroleum is indicated at the surface of the 
ground by numerous pitch springs and by 
small lakes in which oil bubbles up. The 
value of such a deposit as exists at Sakhalin, 
both for naval fuel and for other uses, is 
enormous in Japan; moreover, the island has 
extensive coal and other mineral deposits in 
the mountains. To possess Sakhalin meant 
much to the prosperity of the empire. Previ- 
ous to the year 1875 Japan had owned the 
island, and at the Portsmouth peace confer- 
ence in 1905 it succeeded in regaining the 
southern half of it. 

Russians were not the only prospectors 
who had visited the oil district of Sakhalin. 
In the year 1900 two energetic young Amer- 
icans named Dyer and McLaurin put into 
a bay near the pitch lakes and met with a 
singular experience. 

They had an eighty-ton schooner, the Mer- 
maid, with a crew of six men. They had sailed 
from Nome, Alaska, and afterwards were at 
Petropavlovski Port, Kamchatka. While they 
were at Sakhalin it was charged that they 
were taking seals illegally; but at Vladivos- 
tok they were subsequently acquitted of the 
charge. They seem to have been practical 
young men with a keen eye to discovery and 
to possible future business enterprises. 

They were in the bay near the pitch lakes 
for a month or more and, satisfied that the 
district of Sakhalin was destined to play an 
important part in the industrial development 
of northeastern Asia, were planning to bore 
an oil well. For the first three weeks of their 
sojourn there they did not see another human 
being. Then one night six escaped convicts, 
from the Russian prison at Alexandrovsk, 
attacked them unexpectedly. 

It was one of the grave objections to the 
Russian occupation of Sakhalin that the 
government used it as a penal colony for 
their worst criminals; merely because of bad 
administration the island was overrun with 
desperate fellows who robbed and murdered 
indiscriminately. Outside the town no traveler 
was safe for a moment; and no one was safe 
in the towns at night. Since the island is six 
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hundred miles long and has an area of 
approximately twenty-five thousand square 
miles, there is abundant room for roving 
bands of desperadoes. 

McLaurin chanced to be awake when the 
convicts were approaching, and the two 
Americans succeeded not only in beating off 
their assailants but in capturing two of them. 
When reproached for attacking those who 
had done them no harm one of the convicts 
made this singular reply: ‘‘We weep for our 
victims, but we must kill or die.” 

Eventually the Americans gave the two 
convicts some food and let them go. A few 
nights later a marauder of a different kind 
disturbed the camp. A slight clatter among 
some of their tin camp dishes wakened Mc- 
Laurin, who sat up quickly, carbine in hand. 
A cold mist was hanging over the oil lake, 
but the moonlight made objects visible. A 
black animal, which McLaurin supposed was 
a small bear, was at the fish kettle; bears are 
numerous on the island, and some of them 
are enormous. Firing from a sitting position 
he killed the animal. The report of. the rifle 
wakened his companion, and, on investigat- 
ing, they found that the animal that Mc- 
Laurin had thought was a bear was a large 
black fox with remarkably long thick fur and 
an enormous brush, beautifully tipped with 
white. They had seen many black fox pelts 
in Alaska, but the skin of this Sakhalin fox 
greatly surpassed all of them in size and in 
quality. There was no doubt of its value. 

Dyer and McLaurin had not supposed that 
they were breaking laws or doing any harm 
by landing in that remote, uninhabited spot 
merely to examine some of the natural re- 
sources of the island; they were therefore 
disagreeably surprised when a Russian cruiser 
put into the bay one morning and sent an 
armed boat’s crew ashore to take them in 
charge as seal poachers. The young men 
vigorously denied that they were poaching, 
but the crew of the cruiser got a line aboard 
the Mermaid and towed her to Vladivostok, 
where the Americans were held under guard 
for five weeks. 

The beautiful fox skin was the only thing 
to show that they were fur hunters. The port 
officer at Vladivostok at once took possession 
of it, and they never saw it again. Later a 
Jew fur dealer of the town told them that 
it was valued at three thousand rubles, then 
approximately fifteen hundred dollars, and 
that it was to be sent to St. Petersburg, now 
Petrograd. 

Although there was no other charge against 
them, they were held in the city week after 
week, and their stay ultimately cost them 
eleven hundred dollars in bribes to corrupt 
officials before they were set free. 

Afterwards, being in straitened circum- 
stances, they turned their schooner into a 
temporary collier and entered into a contract 
to transport coal from Dui, in Sakhalin, to 
Vladivostok at six rubles a ton; the loading 
and the unloading were to be done wholly by 
convict labor. On their third trip to Dui a 
curious incident occurred that well illustrates 
certain workings of the once notorious Rus- 
sian convict system. 

Some fifteen years before, it appears, one 
Dimetri Lekarev, a retired merchant of 
Odessa, became a convert to the doctrines of 
Count Leo Tolstoy. In earnest of his ardent 
desire to improve the condition of the Russian 
peasants he began to teach them personally ; 
first he read to them, and afterwards he 
supplied them with little books with easy 
directions for doing all kinds of work, such as 
improving their lands, selling their ‘produce 
and investing their savings. For the large- 
hearted man understood that knowledge is 
the first step to success. He carefully avoided 
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all reference to the government, to the estab- 
lished church and to politics; but that he had 
tried to teach the people anything whatso- 
ever was Offensive to those who governed 
Russia. He was arrested, confined for a year 
and a half in a cell at St. Petersburg and 
then was sent to Sakhalin for life. Escape 
from the distant island was regarded as vir- 
tually impossible. 

But Lekarev had friends who were not 
content that he should die an exile in that 
remote quarter of the world. Secretly they 
made plans to set him free, and it was in 
one of those plans that Dyer and McLaurin 
became mixed up. One morning as the Mer- 
maid was clearing for her third trip to Dui 

a cart drove down to the wharf, and a heavily 
bearded, spectacled man of good appearance 
who said that he was a maker of furniture 
came aboard and asked whether they would 
take a cabinet, or large chest of drawers, 
to a customer of his, a M. Pavonov, who 
was living at Dui. He showed them a per- 
mit from the port authorities to consign the 
cabinet to Sakhalin and inquired what the 
freight charge would be. 

The terms were satisfactory, and the bill 
for the cabinet, which amounted to seventy- 
four rubles, was intrusted to the Americans 
for collection. The self-styled tradesman ap- 
peared rather cautious about the bill: he en- 
joined them not to leave the cabinet unless 
the consignee paid for it; in case he failed to 
pay they were to bring it back to Vladivostok. 

After the agreement was made the dealer— 
his name was Marovsk—brought the cabinet 
aboard and with great pride showed it to the 
Americans. And well he might be proud. The 
cabinet was a fine piece of joiner work, 
strong and massive and made of Manchurian 
maple; it was so heavy that four men were 
required to fetch it aboard from the cart. 
Besides the drawers and the shelves in the 
upper part of it there was, in the lower part, 
a kind of large chest for putting away fur 
coats in summer. While Marovsk was dis- 
playing it he opened the chest and all of the 
drawers; then he gave the keys to McLaurin 
to be handed to M. Pavonov when the cab- 
inet was taken ashore. 

The voyage to Dui was without incident, 
and immediately on going ashore the young 
men communicated with the man Pavonov, 
who said that he was glad to receive the 
cabinet. They ascertained that he was a mer- 
chant in good repute. When his men came in 

a lighter to get the cabinet the Americans 
rl naturally allowed them to take it ashore to 
: his house; they had no doubt that they 
j should receive payment in a day or two. 

F Several days passed, and the Mermaid, 
} having taken aboard eighty tons of coal, was 
making ready for her return voyage. The 
Americans had seen no more of M. Pavonov, 
but that did not astonish them, for it is not 
the custom of the Russians to be hasty in 
such matters. But at last, on the evening 
before they were to sail McLaurin took the 
bill and called at the merchant’s house. 

The cabinet had seemed to be a handsome 
one of its kind and a good piece of work in all 
respects. What was McLaurin’s astonishment 
therefore to see Pavonov fly into a great pas- 
‘ sion when he presented the bill to him. The 
cabinet, the merchant declared, was nothing 

like what he had bargained for; moreover, 

the price was excessive, and anyway he would 
not have it at any price. No, not at any price! 

He almost threw the keys back at McLaurin, 
who only laughed and told him that he would 

not be obliged to keep the cabinet. 

Thereupon the Russian spoke more tem- 
perately and at last agreed to send the cabinet 
back to the schooner in his lighter. 

He sent it that evening, and it was taken 
aboard, lashed just forward of the house as 
before and covered with a tarpaulin. One of 
the keys—the one to the large chest for furs— 
was missing; but, since the chest was locked, 

«McLaurin made no inquiries about it. He 
concluded that he might have lost the key 
himself. The voyage back to Vladivostok 
occupied four days, and, on reaching port, 

McLaurin notified Marovsk, who took his 

cabinet but grumbled a good deal, for he was 

obliged to pay the freight bill both ways. 

That was all the two Americans knew of 
the matter; they had transported a cabinet 
to Dui and back and had been paid twelve 
rubles for the work. But when the Mermaid 
returned to Dui for her fourth cargo of coal 
another disagreeable surprise awaited them. 
Their old enemy, the cruiser, lay in the road- 
stead, with steam up; and the appearance of 
the schooner plainly created unwonted ex- 
citement all along the water front. By the 
time the schooner’s anchor was down a boat 
put off from shore; and in it was the prison 
superintendent. 

Leaping aboard the Mermaid and shaking 
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his fist, the man advanced toward the aston- 
ished Americans; his red face was convulsed 
with passion. When they asked him what he 
wanted he roared incoherently and, cursing 
them, threatened to send them to the mines 
for life. It was some little time before they 
could learn from him the nature of the offense 
that they were charged with; namely, that on 
their previous trip they had aided Dimetri 
Lekarev to escape. 

This was the first they had heard of Lek- 
arev! Their indignant denial and the fact 
that they had come back voluntarily to Dui 
had no effect, however, on the prison super- 
intendent. And, to make matters worse, the 
officers of the cruiser had recognized the Mer- 
maid; the captain came aboard and identified 
McLaurin and Dyer as his former prisoners. 
A guard of four marines was put aboard 
the schooner, and during the afternoon the 
cruiser made a line fast to her. That evening 
saw the Mermaid on her way to Vladivostok 
again at the end of a hawser; the Americans 
were to be tried once more, this time on a 
serious charge. They had little money, and, 
though they were wholly innocent, the pros- 
pect of clearing themselves from Russian 
“justice” was bad indeed! They had spent 
eleven hundred dollars to clear themselves of 
the charge that they were poachers; now they 
had less than three hundred dollars, and the 
charge was far more serious than that of 
poaching. It was inevitable that the schooner 
would be confiscated, and that they them- 
selves would be sent to the mines seemed 
only too probable. 

In the circumstances it is little wonder that 
they should take the law into their own 
hands. At five o’clock the following afternoon 
bad weather had set in; there was rain, a 
northeasterly wind and a rough sea. Presently 
to save her coal the cruiser signaled those 
aboard the schooner to set the sails. It was 
then near six o’clock. 

The four Russian marines, who had 
watched off and on throughout the night, 
now seemed inclined to rest, for they had 
their carbines and had searched the schooner 
for arms. McLaurin, however, had hidden a 
revolver and a shotgun; and he and Dyer 
were watching their chance to overpower 
their guard. As night was falling they de- 
cided on a scheme. 

After the schooner had left Dui all aboard 
had been eating their meals at a table in the 
galley. That night Dyer did the cooking and 
was purposely slow about it; but at about 
seven o’clock he shouted to the guard that 
their supper was ready. All four marines came 
in together and, sitting down at table, rested 
their guns against one end of it. Dyer filled 
their platters and then stood behind as if to 
wait on them. Suddenly when they had be- 
gun to eat he seized all four carbines and 
dashed out at the door. With a shout the 
marines sprang up and ran to catch him, but 
they found themselves facing McLaurin’s 
revolver. And in another moment Dyer was 
covering them with one of their own carbines. 

“Sit down!” McLaurin said in Russian. 
“Sit down, or you are dead men!” 

All four obeyed. Then McLaurin quickly 
closed the door of the galley. A few minutes 
later the Americans had barricaded the door 
and the window. Then while Dyer and a 
sailor guarded the marines McLaurin ran 
forward, cut the towline with an axe and 
put the helm aport. Having done that, he or- 
dered the lantern aloft hauled down. Immedi- 
ately the cruiser blew her whistle; her captain 
may have thought that the hawser had parted 
with the strain of the heavy sea. He blew 
four blasts, the signal for the tow to lay to; 
then he showed red lights astern. 

Meanwhile the Mermaid with all lights 
out was passing the cruiser to leeward. The 
warship whistled again and again. Then, see- 
ing no lights and suspecting that something 
was wrong, she fired a gun and began to 
steam slowly in a circle. 

Fortunately for the Americans, the cruiser 
was not equipped with searchlights. Under 
cover of the night and the rain the Mermaid 
sailed away from her captor, and it is need- 
less to say that Vladivostok was not the 
port toward which her course was laid. 
Heavy weather continued for several days, 
and the next landfall the schooner made was 
the coast of Japan. A week later she put into 
Nagasaki, where the Americans set the four 
marines free. From that port McLaurin and 
his companion sailed for San Francisco. They 
had little enough to show for their two years 
in Asia, but were only too glad to have 
escaped from the clutch of the Russian 
Bear. They concluded that the exile, Lekarev, 
had escaped from Sakhalin in the fur chest 
of the maple cabinet on their schooner and 
that the furniture dealer Marovsk and the 
merchant Pavonov were his confederates. 
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As natural 


LL the freedom of bare feet with 
just the protection you need. 
That is what Keds give you. 
They let the muscles of your feet 


develop naturally. You will find 
that well-developed foot muscles 
make a big difference in games 
and athletics. 

The rubber soles of Keds are 
springy and strong enough for long 
wear. The canvas is tough and 
durable, 

There are high Keds like the one 
in the picture, low Keds, white 
Keds and brown Keds. Some 
with suction soles and others that 
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Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





This is only one of 
the many kinds of 
Keds made for boys 
and girls. 


as barefoot 


are smocth or corrugated on the 
bottom. 

There are many models for girls 
and men and women too, for street, 
for home, for sport. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry the 
kind you wish, he will get it for you. 


Be sure to ask for Keds 

But remember, Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes they 
aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet, ‘Useful Hints on Tennis,” 
sent free if you write to Dept. E-4, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 
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They are not Keds un- 
less the name Keds is on 
the shoe. 
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TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY M 


















SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |} wy L.DOUGLAS PR PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE E SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
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Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do wie Dougias name 
a portrait is the 
not make one cent of profit until | pect known shoe 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
dollars for you to remember that [| world. It stands for 
when you buy shoes at our stores pe — 
IS YOUR PROTECTION or qua atthe iow: 
aadanae YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. pot cane ny 
ge) UNREASONABLE PROFITS The intrinsic value 
bs. No matter where you live, shoe | ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W. L. | in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in | leat of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay ' 
extra profits. Order direct from wy ys Shoe Con 
the factory and save money. 157 Spark St. , Mase. 
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Imene COLLAR: 


For trial a sample of our New Style 
Copley, if you send 2 cents for postage 
and state size want 





ReversibleCollar Co, Dept. N, Boston, Mass, 








WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall fis: 
piawe — insects? I buy & 
me wort! 
to $7 ra “Simple outdoor work with my 
mstructions, pictures, price list post 
now. Send 25¢. od STAMPS ) for m: an 


trated Prospectus. MR. SIN 
in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 























The national headquarters of the Woman's Party 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A POOR RELATION is always a distant 
relation. 


Grieve not your Heart for any Disappointment; 
No Fly can spoil the whole big Jar of Ointment. 


THE TEARS that you have not made people 
shed during your lifetime will flow readily 
for you when you die. 


WHETHER IT WAS EDUCATION, prohi- 
bition, lessened immigration or the weather 
is a matter of opinion, but figures compiled 
from thirty-seven life-insurance companies 
show that 1921 was the healthiest year of 
which there is any record. 


THE SECRET of invisible darning is in 
choosing the thread. A raveling or two can 
always be pulled from the inside seams of 
a coat or dress. A careful housewife when she 
makes new table linen ready for hemming 
will save the threads that she pulls out and 
wind them on a spool for future use. 


THE CLEANLINESS of the Japanese is 
well known. The poorest Japanese coolie re- 
gards his evening bath as a sacred duty and 
as the greatest luxury of the day. By the time 
the head of the family is home from his 
labors his wife has the tub and the water 
ready. In goes the little man first, then his 
wife, then the children in order of age. After- 
wards the family, clad in clean garments, are 
ready for supper. 


THE DELIVERY LAST MONTH of the 
ship Western World to the Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation ended the ship- 
building of the government. The Shipping 
Board built 2312 vessels of various types, of 
a total of 13,626,711 dead-weight tons. At 
present more than a thousand of the ships 
are lying idle. At thirty-five tons to the car 
it would take nearly one seventh of all the 
freight cars in the country to load the ships. 


NEW JERSEY, reputed to be the home of 
the famous mosquito that flew off with the 
iron kettle, may be the first to banish the mos- 
quito entirely. The fight is on in earnest; 
the motto is: “The mosquito must go.” The 
Mosquito Manual, prepared for use in the 
schools, calls attention to the necessity of 
ditching lowlands and points out that no 
water should be allowed to stand in barrels, 
tubs or tin cans. “All mosquitoes,” it says, 
“breed in water. They do not breed in wet 
vines, trees or brush, but in water only. To 
get rid of them discover the breeding places 
and treat each place effectively according to 
its needs.” 


THE PASSION PLAY, which was resumed 
this year after having been omitted since 
1910, goes back at least to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and is rather a development than a 
creation. As presented at Oberammergau, it 
is in effect an open-air play, for, although the 
auditorium is covered, the stage is open, with 
a background of sky and forest-covered hills. 
The outdoor setting, the songs of birds, the 
trees swaying in the wind, give the scene an 
air of reality that is most affecting. On one 
occasion a thunderstorm came up during the 
crucifixion scene, and to many of the specta- 
tors the black clouds and the lightning were 
more realistic than was pleasant. 


IN YELLOWSTONE PARK for three quar- 
ters of a mile a seemingly impenetrable 
mountain of glass running sheer down to the 
river held up the building of a government 
road. Heavy charges of dynamite and blast- 
ing powder had little effect on the adamantine 
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wall, and the engineers were at a loss to pro- 
ceed. Finally a surveyor who had been a glass 
blower made a suggestion. The road crews 
hauled logs, piled them along the base of the 
mountain, set them afire and kept the fire 
burning for several days. When the glass had 
attained the right degree of heat the workmen 
sprayed the hot surface with water, and the 
whole face of the cliff cracked off. 
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GENOA 


HE head of the French delegation at 

Genoa, M. Barthou, jokingly but felici- 

tously told a group of newspaper cor- 
respondents that Mr. Lloyd George was the 
father of the conference, and that the nations 
that issued the invitation were its godparents. 
The child born at Cannes, he said, still lives 
and is to be taken to The Hague, where, he 
might have added, the sickly baby will have 
many nurses, not in full agreement on the 
proper medicine, treatment and diet of the 
infant. 

In a speech just before the plenary session 
closed, Mr. Lloyd George expressed himself 
as enthusiastic over the results of the con- 
ference. Viewing the situation as he pictured 
it, his optimism was justified. By no means 
all of his ambitious programme had gone 
through to success; perhaps he had really not 
expected that it would go through. But he 
could congratulate the members on the fine 
spirit displayed by delegates from countries 
traditionally suspicious of one another, and 
he could find deep satisfaction in the conclu- 
sion of a most useful and promising pact of 
non-aggression. Also there were three compre- 
hensive and helpful reports from the three 
commissions—those on finance, economics and 
transport—that will accomplish great good if 
the governments accept them and act on 
them. All those things show that Europe 
desires peace and economic recovery, and also 
that a spirit of mutual helpfulness and hope- 
fulness prevails. Nothir.g could have brought 
that evidence to the attention of the world 
more effectively than the conference. 

What, then, of the disagreements, the con- 
tentions and the crises? What of the rumored 
French plots hatched at Paris with the pur- 
pose of wrecking the conference? Of course 
there were differences of opinion and of policy, 
but the result shows that they were discussed 
amicably, and that none of them at any time 
endangered the continuance of the conference. 

The grand failure of the great assembly was 
in the effort to deal in terms of common sense 
with Russia; yet it was not a failure of the 
conference but a failure on the part of Russia 
to consider its own situation in a common- 
sense way. Admitted to the conference and 
assured by the other nations of their unani- 
mous desire to help it on condition that it 
conform to the ordinary principles of honesty 
and commercial morality, it promptly repudi- 
ated its pledge, yet arrogantly demanded the 
benefits that had been offered on condition 
that it keep that pledge. Mr. Lloyd George in 
a few terse sentences exposed the folly of the 
soviet delegates in hoping to obtain money 
and credit while announcing “as a matter of 
principle” that they denied the obligation to 
pay debts. 

After the speech of the British premier the 
head of the Russian delegation said with a 
sneer that he and his associates had not been 
“converted” by Mr. Lloyd George’s eloquence. 
What hope does that leave for The Hague? 
Indeed, what hope would be aroused if the 
Russian delegates had professed to be “con- 
verted”? Of what value would be their as- 
surance that hereafter they will play fair 
according to the ethical standards of the rest 
of the world? The question answers itself. 
They would maintain the pretense that they 
had been converted only until they had ob- 
tained from credulous lenders what they 
demanded. Then they would revert once 
more, as at Genoa, to their former “princi- 
ples.” 

Since the hopelessness of making a binding 
agreement with so irresponsible a government 
is apparent to all except the Russians, the 
prospect before The Hague Conference is not 
bright. Nevertheless, everyone will wish it 
well and will hope that it may find a way to 
accomplish the impossible. 

But the seeming impossibility is the best of 
all reasons why the United States should con- 
tinue its refusal to take part. We cannot lose 
sight of the fact that, if an apparently effec- 
tive agreement were to draw an insincere 
acceptance from the Russians, the next step 
would be to apply to this country for the 
means to complete the bargain. The impov- 
erished countries of Europe know that they 
haven’t the means to give the needed help; 


that is one reason why they are so anxious 
that we join their conferences. The American 
people will unitedly refuse to be drawn into 
the bargain. 
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INTEGRITY 


HE word in its original sense means 

wholeness; disintegration is the breaking 

up of the whole into its elements. When 
we speak of a man of integrity we mean 
that he is a man who has maintained his 
wholeness of character and who can be 
counted on not to part with any of its 
elements or principles for any consideration. 
Shakespeare’s line, “To thine own self be 
true,” is an exhortation to preserve integrity. 
If you betray any part of yourself, you lose 
your integrity. If you descend to meanness or 
trickery in order to obtain a personal ad- 
vantage, you lose it. If through motives of 
vanity or self-interest you resort to pretense, 
you lose it. Failure to be industrious and to 
make the most of your capabilities is failure 
to maintain your integrity. An indolent man 
may be honest, but his indolence robs him of 
his integrity. 

Can a man who is conscious of some loss of 
integrity regain what he has lost? Surely it 
must be possible to heal wounds to the char- 
acter as well as wounds to the body. But the 
healing process in either case requires surgical 
treatment and the utmost care to guard 
against further infection. And as there is a 
limit to the power of the body to resist in- 
juries and infections, so there is a limit to 
the power of the character to renew itself 
after a succession of weakening and disin- 
tegrating attacks upon it. The person who 
wants to keep his integrity had better not 
be always making small compromises with 
himself. 
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A COURT OF LAYMEN 


N interesting experiment is to be made 
this fall in New York when the Arbitra- 
tion Society of America opens its “poor 

man’s court.” The novel tribunal is expected 
to relieve the higher courts of a continually 
increasing burden of litigation, to reach de- 
cisions in ordinary civil cases with none of the 
delay and little of the expense of court pro- 
ceedings, and thereby to minister directly to 
the promotion of justice and good feeling in 
the community. 

The proposed court cannot of course touch 
criminal or divorce cases, and it does not 
intend to encourage litigants to bring trade 
disputes before it. But any persons may take 
their disputes or disagreements to the court. 
Those who do seek its help may either choose 
an arbitrator themselves to sit with them, 
or may ask the officials of the court to pro- 
vide one. The arbitrator need not be a 
judge or even a lawyer; anyone who is satis- 
factory to the parties at difference may serve. 
Witnesses will be called and documents pre- 
sented, but legal counsel need not be retained. 
The elaborate rules of evidence that prevail 
in a court of law will not be recognized. 
There will be no expert testimony and no 
juries. The arbitrator will have every oppor- 
tunity to get to the bottom of the case with- 
out any impediments whatever. 

If the litigants bring their own arbitrater, 
they will pay the court only a nominal sum 
for the use of its rooms and the support of its 
authority. If the court provides an arbitrator, 
the litigants will pay his fee and expenses. 

.The court draws its authority from the 
arbitration law that the legislature of New 
York passed two years ago. That law made 
settlements by voluntary arbitration legal 
and binding; it gave to the arbitrators the 
power to summon witnesses and to conduct 
hearings and provided that an arbitrator’s 
award could be enforced as if it were a de- 
cree of court. 

We shall watch with a great deal of inter- 
est to see what success attends this hopeful 
experiment in the pursuit of justice. 
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“RECOGNIZING” A GOVERNMENT 


ECOGNIZING a government bears 
some resemblance to the act of a pre- 
siding officer in recognizing a member 

who wishes to make a speech or a motion. 
The speaker sees that the member is standing, 
but before he gives him the floor he wishes 
to know for what purpose he rises. 

At our elbow is Mexico, with a government 
that is functioning; but the government of 
the United States and the government of 
Mexico will not come to terms of conver- 
sation until Washington, having waited until 
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Mexico has taken a purifying bath and is 
once more in presentable condition, suddenly 
exclaims, “Bless me, are you here? I didn’t 
recognize you before.” 

The Great War broke off the diplomatic 
relations between the combatants. Peace trea- 
ties have been gradually restoring those rela- 
tions, but there are still former enemies, not 
yet fully reconciled, who do not speak when 
they meet. But the two most important 
breaches of relations that still exist between 
the United States and other governments 
were the result not of war but of revolution. 
When a revolution overturns a government 
with which we have relations the question of 
recognition at once arises but cannot always 
be promptly decided. Until a few years ago it 
was the traditional policy of our government 
in dealing with the frequent revolutions in 
Spanish America to recognize the new gov- 
ernment almost as soon as the news of the 
change reached Washington. We did not wait 
to investigate any question of right or wrong, 
but took the situation as it existed and 
recognized the de facto government, no mat- 
ter what might be said as to the de jure 
government. 

Latterly that policy has been abandoned. 
President Wilson steadfastly refused to recog- 
nize the revolutionary government of a Span- 
ish-American republic that had come into 
power through violence. It is now some years 
since Mexico has had at Washington a repre- 
sentative accredited to the President and re- 
ceived by him, and since an ambassador has 
represented the United States in the City of 
Mexico. The soviet government of Russia cut 
itself off from association with nations that 
retain their self-respect and that deal only 
with men who admit responsibilities and keep 
their word. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States the exclusive power of recognizing a 
government is vested in the President. The 
language of the Constitution merely gives him 
the right “to receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers”; but, since that authorizes 
him to receive or to refuse to receive a 
minister, he is the sole judge whether the 
government that accredits the minister is 
worthy of recognition. Occasionally some 
Senator or member of the House who thought 
that the President’s objections to recognizing 
a certain government were not valid has tried 
to get Congress to express itself. Of course 
Congress may pass a resolution on that or 
any other subject, but the resolution would 
have no effect. 

We have made treaties with the countries 
with which we were at war and and have re- 
sumed, or are about to resume, diplomatic 
relations with them. We have not resumed 
such relations either with Mexico or with 
Russia. Before we can do it both countries 
must purge themselves of policies and princi- 
ples that if maintained would be injurious to 
us. They know what the conditions are. 
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PUTTING ETHICS INTO BUILDING 


N order to restore public confidence in the 
building industry, which the revelations 
made by the Lockwood Committee have 

seriously shaken, the American Construction 
Council was formed the other day in Wash- 
ington with Secretary Hoover in the chair. 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, who is recovering from 
a long and distressing illness, is to act as 
president of the Council when it is ready for 
work. It is intended that he shall act as 
supreme arbiter of the construction business 
in somewhat the same way that Mr. Hays 
directs the moving-picture industry and 
Judge Landis directs organized baseball. 

Mr. Hoover has said that the evils that 
have been proved to exist in the building 
trades can never be reached by jail sentences, 
however frequent they may be, but that 
what is needed is a constructive, affirmative 
effort on the part of the industry itself to 
improve its morals and its methods. The 
Council is to represent architects, engineers, 
construction labor, general contractors, sub- 
contractors, manufacturers and dealers in 
material and equipment, bond, insurance 
and real-estate concerns and the building de- 
partments of national, state and city govern- 
ments. 

First of all it is the plan to establish a code 
of ethics that the entire industry will accept, 
and then the Council will proceed to devise 
the machinery by which that code can be 
enforced. If the plan succeeds, there are end- 
less possibilities in the way of correcting 
waste and extortion. 

The building industry is almost the largest 
in the country, and it comes as close as any 
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to the daily needs of all the people. It has 
fallen of late under much suspicion, partic- 
ularly in the larger cities. Dealers, contractors 
and labor unions have all been accused of 
being, and in many cases have been proved 
to be, guilty of injustice and corruption. It 
will be a tremendous task to unite so gigantic 
an industry, composed of so many different 
interests, and to direct it into paths of earnest 
and generous public service; but it is the 
magnitude and the difficulty of the task that 
have fired the imaginations of Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Roosevelt. 

The chief responsibility for the reform of 
the industry must fall on Mr. Roosevelt, who 
is to undertake the arduous duties of his 
office without pay. The nation will watch 
the activities of the American Construction 
Council with eager interest and hopefulness. 
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AN “EQUAL RIGHTS” AMENDMENT 


HE National Woman’s Party, which is 

especially interested in removing all legal 

discriminations between men and women, 
has had another proposed amendment to the 
Constitution introduced in Congress. It reads 
thus: “No political, civil or legal disabilities 
or inequalities on account of sex or on ac- 
count of marriage, unless applying alike to 
both sexes, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to put an end to any differences that still re- 
main in any state in the eligibility of men 
and women for political office or jury duty 
and to assure to women precisely the same 
rights in the matters of inheritance and the 
guardianship of children that men have. It 
would, however, have some other effects, 
which many people, including a great number 
of women, think undesirable. For that reason 
it will meet determined opposition. 

Should the Constitution be so amended as 
to deny any right to discriminate between 
men and women, the amendment would re- 
peal laws that have been made in order to 
give women the right to shorter hours of 
labor than can be required of men and would 
expose women to unrestricted competition 
with men in every form of industry. There is 
also serious question whether, if the amend- 
ment were ratified, husbands could be legally 
obliged to support their wives; whether men 
who have deserted their families could be 
compelled to return and support them; 
whether widowed mothers’ pensions would be 
legal; and whether the ancient provision of 
dower right could be maintained. 

The proponents of the new amendment 
believe that it would not affect statutes en- 
acted under the police power of the states 
to accomplish the desirable protection of 
widows or working mothers. Those who op- 
pose it say that there would certainly be a 
period of doubt and confusion and litigation 
until the exact status of such laws was 
established, and that then they might be de- 
clared null and void. 

A more deliberate way of accomplishing 
what the Woman’s Party desires would be to 
let all present legislation for the protection 
of women stand; to make a careful survey 
of the situation in each state and then to 
move to remedy whatever wrongs against 
women may be found still to exist. But delib- 
eration in reform is not popular in these days. 
Among reformers, at least, it never has been. 


LAE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE twelve-hour day in the steel industry 

is now under attack from the White 
House. The President has asked the steel men 
to give it up, and, although they continue to 
argue that it will not be easy to do it, they 
apparently think that it may be necessary. 
They have gone so far as to accept the eight- 
hour shift “in principle” and to appoint a 
committee to study ways and means of intro- 
ducing it into departments where it does not 
now exist. ° 


HE coal strike drags on. The anthracite 

operators ask the miners to accept a re- 
duction of twenty-one per cent in their wages; 
the miners say they must have an increase of 
twenty per cent. Since the operators decline 
to let anyone inspect their books and the 
courts have restrained the government from 
examining them without the operators’ con- 
sent, the public does not know what to 
believe about wages, but it does suspect that 
wages are not the first item of expense that 
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should be reduced. Mr. Hoover has had the 
coal operators from all over the country in 
conference in Washington and has made it 
clear to them that prices must not go up 
beyond war-time prices. So far the govern- 
ment has taken no steps to end the strike. 


oS 


OT all is happy within the new state of 
Jugo-Slavia. The Croatians, having long 
been in contact with the culture of Western 
and Central Europe, whereas the Serbs have 
been fighting their way out from under the 
Turkish yoke, consider themselves as the most 
civilized and most progressive. people in the 
new state. They are democratic in sentiment 
and would like to see a republic established 
in Jugo-Slavia. They resent control by the 
Serbs, and protest against the enforcement in 
Croatia of unpopular Serbian laws and the 
extortion practiced by Serbian taxgatherers. 
The case of the Croatians reached Genoa in a 
remarkable manifesto that M. Raditch is be- 
lieved to have written. The document urges 
the free democracies of the West to interest 
themselves in getting freedom or at least jus- 
tice for Croatia, though it declares that the 
Croats do not mean to attempt a revolution 
by force of arms. It seems probable that the 
Serbians do not intend to be tyrannous, but 
the customs, manners and educational levels 
of the two peoples are so different that in 
spite of their nearness of blood they do not 
get along pleasantly together. 
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HE House of Lords is not to be rushed 

off its feet by modern political ideas. A 
little while ago it was reported that the House 
was going to admit women who were peer- 
esses in their own right to seats on the floor. 
Now it appears that the whole matter was 
referred -back to an enlarged Committee on 
Privileges, which has voted, 20 to 4, that in 
spite of the Sex Disqualification Removal Act 
women cannot sit after all. That act forbids 
that anyone shall be disqualified by sex from 
the exercise of a public function. The com- 
mittee of the House of Lords decides that 
the peerage is not a “public function,” even 
though members of the House may seem to 
be public functionaries. 


e 


N 1918 there were 10,331 burglaries in all 

England and Wales. In the five cities of 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
St. Louis, with a quarter of the population 
of England and Wales, there were 18,699. 
Why ? In the same year there were 154 homi- 
cides in England and Wales; in New York 
City, 221; in Chicago, 222. A Chicagoan is 
twenty times as likely to be murdered as an 
Englishman is. Why? When Americans are 
inclined to adopt a superior attitude toward 
other countries it would be well for them 
to meditate a little on such facts as those. 


eS 


FEW weeks ago a load of asparagus went 
by aéroplane from New Jersey to Boston. 
It left Mullica Hill at a quarter past nine and 
reached Boston that afternoon. It is probable 
that that means of transportation is still too 
expensive to be profitable to the shipper, but 
as aéroplanes increase they are likely to offer 
a useful means for transporting such perish- 
able things as fruit and vegetables. Strawber- 
ries from Florida could easily be delivered in 
New York in less than twenty-four hours 
and would probably arrive in much better 
condition than if they came by rail. 


S 


IR ALMROTH WRIGHT, the English 

surgeon, says that tears are by no means 
so “idle” as the poet imagined them to be. 
They are quite actively hostile to most bac- 
teria. A single teardrop will clear a test tube 
full of liquid cloudy with millions of microbes. 
Sir Almroth calls the bactericidal principle in 
tears “lysozyme.” He has not yet isolated it, 
but he says it exists in other secretions and 
tissues of the body and in certain vegetables 
—for example, the turnip, but not, as anyone 
might suppose, the onion. 


9 


HE latest news from the former kaiser in 

Holland is, first, that he has become 
affected with a kind of religious mania, and, 
second, that he has virtually finished his 
memoirs. Admiral von Tirpitz makes the first 
statement, the London Chronicle the second. 
It is reported that William demands one mil- 
lion dollars for the foreign rights to his book, 
and that he is likely to get it. In the opinion 
of booksellers the foreign rights will be much 
more valuable than the German rights. 
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Boys and Girls 
do you know this? 


It isn’t what you eat 
that counts. 


but what you digest 


There are two things necessary if you want 
to build sturdy health and sound nerves. First, 
the food you eat must have in it the material out 
of which bones and nerves and teeth are made. 
And then you must be able to digest this food, 
and turn it into living tissue. 


That’s why Grape-Nuts is recommended by 
so many diet specialists nowadays. And that’s 
why it is such a wonderful food for growing boys 


and girls. 


Grape-Nuts is very nourishing. With milk or 


cream it’s a complete food. And it’s baked for 
almost 20 hours. That’s why you can digest 
Grape-Nuts without the slightest trouble. 


Grape-Nuts is a good food for everybody. Try 
it tomorrow morning for breakfast with milk or 


get 


cream. Or have it for lunch 
or supper with berries, ba- 
nanas, or stewed fruit. 


Your grocer has a supply 
of Grape-Nuts waiting for 
you. Ask Mother to let you 


a package today. 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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science of Player 


pitching, catching and 
playing every position on the 
team—the secret of defensive 
signals, the ‘‘Bluff Peg’*—how 
to come out of a batting slump. 
It’s all told in— 


Wilson's Wonderful New Book 


“These “Baseball 


17 chapters and over 200 pages of real 
inside stuff that will help the veteran 
or beginner. Recommended by the 
greatest players. 


Your Money Back— 


if you see this handsome, cloth bound book 
and do not want to kee it. Examine it at 
our risk, Send the coupon 


Send only One Dollar 


| 
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UNITED STATES STORES 
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Are Young America’s @* 
First Choice. 
Ask your dealer for them. 





KOKOMO 
STAMPED 
METAL CO., 

Kokomo, Indiana 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 
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STRAWBERRIES AND 
STAMPS 


By ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


\ K HEN Mary Ann Benson and her sisters 

were little girls entertainments were 

few and far between. So there was 

much excitement in the household when Mary 

Ann came running in one hot June day cry- 

ing as she came, “Strawberry festival! Straw- 
berry festival!” 

“Oh, where?” called a shrill little voice 
from upstairs. That was Mary Ann’s younger 
sister, Sally. 

“Oh, when?” shouted a gay voice from the 
kitchen. That was her older sister, Esther. 

“Can we go?” a third little voice piped 
from the end of the hall. That was Emmy, 
the youngest sister of all, who was sitting 
on the back stairs for punishment because 
she had run away. 

Then mother came calmly out of the sitting 
room to see what all the hubbub was about. 
They all gathered round Mary Ann—even 
fat littlke Emmy, for her time was just up. 








CURL PAPERS 


By Mazie V. Caruthers 





Like many another little girl’s, 
My hair is rolled up every night - 
|| On paper, for that makes my curls 
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Like sausages, so fat and tight. 
My mother combs and brushes mine 


Until they’re silky soft and fine. I 














But grandma’s little spotted pig — | 
His tail ends in a curlicue. 





| My puppy isn’t very big ; 
| His tail curls very nicely, too. 
| 





W ho curls their tails? Do you suppose 
Our big encyclopedia knows? 
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“It’s to be next Thursday evening at 
Judge Walter’s,” Mary Ann said. “It’s for the 
new church organ, and there'll be strawberries 
and cream, and it will cost twenty-five cents 
to get in, and—” Mary Ann stopped for 
breath. “And—and—we may go, mayn’t we, 
mother ?” 

Mother looked at the old clock in the cor- 
ner that told the day of the month as well 
as the day of the week. June 10, 1864, the old 
clock said it was; that meant that the fol- 
lowing Thursday would fall on June 16. 

Then mother looked at her four little 
daughters, who gazed back at her anxiously 
and hopefully. Twenty-five cents apiece; that 
would be a dollar, and money was scarce in 
those war days. But — “We'll see, we'll see,” 
mother said. 

Esther and Sally and Mary Ann under- 
stood why she could not be certain. They 
knew how scarce money was. In fact in those 
war times there was hardly any real money 
to be seen anyway. People had to use paper 
money instead of coins; they were even using 
postage stamps. 

The postage stamps were hard to handle. 
There was a kind of soft mucilage on the 
back of them that made them stick to every- 
thing even before they had been moistened. 

“The festival is for a very good cause,” 
mother said. “I will write to your father; 
perhaps he will send some money before 
Thursday.” 

Oh, how the little girls hoped that he 
would! \ 

The letter to father went that day, which 
was Friday; it would be possible to have 
an answer the following Monday. 

When Monday came Esther hurried to the 
post office, but there was no letter. Tuesday 
was Sally’s day to go; she had no better luck. 
The little girls were disappointed. 

When Mary Ann went for the mail on 
Wednesday her heart was beating fast. It 
would be dreadful if there were no letter 
today! Emmy ran ahead with her feet twin- 
kling in their little black slippers. 

Mary Ann entered the office and walked 
slowly to the window. “Please, is there any 
mail?” she asked in a weak voice. 

But Emmy was already peering on tiptoe 
over the edge of the little window. “Mr. Post- 
master,” she said bravely, “there must be a 
letter from our father this morning, because 
we want so much to go to the strawberry 
festival tomorrow.” 

But though the postmaster obligingly 
searched the pigeonholes there was no letter 
for the Benson family. The two little girls 
went home almost ready to cry. 

Thursday was bright and beautiful. “If a 
letter doesn’t come today!” the little Ben- 
son girls said as they all went to the post 
office together. 

But that day it did come. It had been de- 
layed in some way, but there it was at last. 
The four little girls were always glad to hear 
from father, who had to work so far away, 
but now they were gladder than ever to see 
the familiar handwriting. They went flying 
home. 

When mother opened the letter a package 
of stamps- dropped out of the folded sheet, 
and the little girls drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“We can go to the strawberry festival,” 
they said. 

So it was all settled just in time. By four 
o’clock the little girls were all ready to start. 
Emmy was dressed in yellow muslin, Sally 
in white dimity sprigged with pink flowers, 
Mary Ann in blue lawn with buff bands and 
Esther in green muslin. They wore white 
stockings and shiny black slippers, and their 
large bonnets were tied under their chins 
with broad silk strings. Long before the girls 
reached Judge Walter’s house they could see 
the twinkling lanterns in the yard and hear 
the music. 

“Can we eat all the strawberries we want ?” 
Emmy asked loudly. 

“S-sh!” said Esther. “If we don’t want too 
many! Here we are, girls.” 

Just outside the gate Miss Annie Drake, 
the church organist, sat before a little table 
and took in the money. The girls noticed that 
a good many persons besides themselves 
had brought stamps to pay their way in. The 
night was very warm, and the stamps stuck 
to everything; it took Miss Annie a long 
time to count them. The four sisters stood 
in line and waited for their turn. 

After a while little Emmy whispered to 
Mary Ann that she was tired standing up so 
long. 

Mary Ann glanced round. There was a 
vacant chair a few feet away. “Sit down in 
that chair, Emmy,” she whispered back. 
“Ten people are ahead of us still.” 

Emmy wriggled out of line and went over 
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JUNE CONCERT 
Nothing’s too good for June, for June — 


Come, players, to your places. 


Now, partridge, drum, for summer’s come 


With all her airs and graces. 


Woodpecker, play your tappy tune; 
Sing, mock-bird, clear and mellow; 
Young cricket, chirr a song for her; 


persceand by L. J. Bridgman 
\Qeesh 









They’re all so glad it’s summer time 
That, what with happy singing 

And rune and rime and chirp and chime, 
They’ve set the whole woods ringing! 





Old bullfrog, tune your cello. 








to the friendly chair; she brushed the chair 
off and then took her seat with a loud sigh. 

At last it was the Benson girls’ turn. Esther 
handed in her stamps and passed through the 
gate; Sally followed. 

“Come, Emmy,” called Mary Ann, and 
Emmy hopped down from her seat and 
skipped into line. 

“Where are your stamps?” Mary Ann 
asked. 

Emmy held out her hands with a bewil- 
dered look. “Why, I don’t know,” she fal- 
tered. 

“O Emmy, did you lose them?” said Mary 
Ann with a sinking heart. 

Emmy’s chin quivered. She could not re- 
raember what had happened to the stamps. 
Mary Ann glanced hurriedly at the ground, 
but it was dusk now, and she could not see 
well. Miss Annie was waiting; on the other 
side of the gate Esther and Sally were look- 
ing back in surprise. 

Emmy gave a little sob. “I cannot go to the 
strawberry festival,” she said. 

“O dear me!” thought Mary Ann. “What- 
ever shall we do?” In the dim light she 
could see great tears rolling down Emmy’s 
chubby cheeks. Suddenly she laid her sheet 
of stamps in front of Miss Annie and then, 
stepping back, gave her little sister a gentle 
shove. 

“Go on in, Emmy,” she said. 

Before Emmy knew what had happened 
she was through the gate. 

Poor Mary Ann! She had wanted so much 
to go to the strawberry festival. But so had 
Emmy—dreadfully. She watched Emmy go 
slowly forward; the light of a Japanese lan- 
tern shone full on the little girl and turned 
her yellow dress to gold color. All at once 
Mary Ann gave a little cry. She ran to the 
fence. 

“Emmy, come here!” she called. 

Little Emmy turned and came back slowly ; 
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she was afraid Mary Ann had changed her 
mind. But when she reached the fence all 
that Mary Ann said was, “Turn round.” 

Wondering, Emmy turned, and as she did 
so Mary Ann drew a long breath of relief. 
For stuck firmly to the back of the little 
yellow muslin dress was a row of sticky 
postage stamps. 

“Hold still for half a minute,” Mary Ann 
said in a joyful voice. “Oh, Emmy dear, you 
sat on your stamps, and I’ve found them, 
and they are peeling off, and now I can go 
to the strawberry festival. I can go after all!” 


o 8 
RAGGED ROBIN 


(The Legend of a Flower) 
By DAISY M. MOORE 


EE Robin Red in ruddy coat was 

known in fairyland—well known and 

loved the best of all the airy, fairy 
band. He took three winks within a rose; he 
bathed in dewdrops fair; he swung head 
down from cobwebs bright and climbed a 
rainbow stair. He darted here, he scrambled 
there, he twinkled in and out; such trifling 
things as fairy clothes he never thought 
about. 

One day, when Robin’s velvet coat was 
fringed around with tatters, the fairies said 
the careless elf must learn to heed such 
matters. 

Wherever Robin went he heard, “Where 
goest, Ragged Robin?” From every tongue 
there came the word, “What doest, Ragged 
Robin ?” 

Wee Robin hung his golden head, then 
slipped off quietly and flung his much be- 
tattered coat as far as he could see. 

Upon a flowerless plant it lay, a splash of 
ruddy bloom, and there it lies to this far 
day and lights the wood’s gray gloom. 
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1 am not fond of housework stunts— 
I fetch the coal and wood 

And go on errands for the folks 
As any fellow should; 


But when it’s wipin’ dishes—no, 
That’s work I hate to do. 

I dodge the job whene’er I can. 
Now, really, wouldn’t you? 


But lately there has come to town 
A girl I rather like. 

She runs and plays just like a boy, 
And even rides a bike. 


We make long trips together times 
When she can get away. 

She’s kind o’ pretty too, I think. 
Her name is pretty—May. 


And when I call of afternoons 
To see if she can go 

I find she has some work to do 
Before she leaves, you know. 


Then I just sail right in an’ help 
So she can sooner play, 

An’ wipin’ dishes then is fun— 
When I am helpin’ May. 


I think, perhaps, when I grow up 
And start out then in life 

I'll have a home that’s all my own, 
An’ then I’ll need a wife. 


And won’t it be a lot of fun 
When I come home at night, 
To find a table set for two 
And supper cooked just right? 


An’ after supper I’ll get up, 
An’ to my wife I’ll say: 

“Come on; I’ll wipe the dishes now, 
If you will wash them, May.” 


ee? 


TRACKS OF GOD 
Fits stati asked Thomas, looking up from 


his studies, “how do you know there is a 
God?” 

“Why, what makes you ask the question? Do 
you doubt the existence of God?” 

“Well, I heard one of the students say that he 
had been reading a book that proved conclusively 
that you could know nothing about God, nor even 
be sure there is a God. He said that, if there were 
a God, He was outside of the world and of such a 
nature that we could not know Him. Is there any 
way really to know?” 

“Well, my boy, do you remember the other day 
that you were laughing about Robinson Crusoe’s 
dismay at discovering that there were other per- 
sons on the island besides himself? How did he 
discover them? Did he see them? No; he dis- 
covered one track of a bare foot in the sand, and 
he knew that it could not be his own. He knew 
that only a human being could have made it, and 
he knew that whoever had made it could not be 
far off, for the tide had not yet reached it. All 
those things he knew to be true, although he had 
not seen a human being within miles of the island. 
And the knowledge was all gained from a mark 
in the sand. 

“Tf one print of a bare foot in the sand is 
absolute proof of the existence and presence of a 
human being, what are we to suppose when we 
see the prints of the Master’s shoe, as Bunyan 
calls it, covering the whole wide world? We see a 
million creatures that only God could make. We 
see on mountain and in valley the print of the 
fingers of God. We see a million flowers and 
plants and trees that only God could make grow. 
We see all the rivers and the springs of the world 
fed from the sky. We see a great universe, per- 
fectly made and ordered from the tiniest speck 
to the greatest of all the worlds. What do all 
those things mean—those millions upon millions 
of footprints in the clay of the world? They mean 
God, living, present, ruling and loving! They 
mean God and nothing else.” 


° 8 


ARAB FATALISM 


NE of the guides whom Mrs. Rosita Forbes 
employed during her travels in the desert 
had defective eyesight and on the journey 

had sudden trouble with an ear that threatened 
to leave him half deaf as well as half blind. In 
self-protection as well as from compassion she 
and the leaders of the caravan gave him all their 
spare undergarments. “His ailment,” she says in 
the Secret of the Sahara: Kufara, “was entirely 
owing to the fact that, with a temperature of 
zero, he slept on the cold sand in a ragged cotton 
shirt and a jird that was transparently thin and 
tattered. He had started to walk more than 
a thousand miles—including his return journey 
after he had taken the camels back to Jedabia— 
with no other possessions than his clothes and not 
one nickel of money! 

_“‘Allah is great. He will provide,’ he said 
simply as he wound my knitted spencer on his 
head and tied a pair of Hassanein’s breeches 
round his chest under his grimy shirt. The Arabs’ 
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one desire is to muffle every garment—no matter 
for what part of the body it is intended—round 
their heads and shoulders. The rest they leave to 
chance and to the winds of heaven!” 

In the Koran there is a phrase of the prophets 
that is almost the equivalent of our “Heaven 
helps those who help themselves’; but the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed rarely quote it and more 
rarely act upon it. Once when, owing to the leak- 
age of some waterskins, water was running peril- 
ously low in the caravan, Mrs. Forbes found her 
Arabs unwilling: to be rationed; there was yet 
enough, they said; if everything went absolutely 
well. Drinking a little less water might mean life 
as against a torturing death by thirst; but they 
preferred to drink plentifully and take the risk. 

“What is written is written,” said Yusuf when 
she remonstrated. “You cannot run away from 
fate. That is what the eagle said to Suleiman.” 

“What eagle?” she asked suspiciously. 

“The prophet Suleiman was sitting on a hill 
from which he could see many cities, when an 
eagle came to him and said, ‘You think you are 
wise because you know the wisdom of all these 
people, but I will take you all over the world 
and show you the wisdom of countries you have 
never heard of.’ With that the bird took the 
prophet’s girdle in his beak and, flying north, 
south, east and west with him, showed him many 
marvels. When they had traveled far and wide 
the bird flew back to the prophet’s own country 
and dropped his pupil into a field where a plough- 
man was setting snares. Before Suleiman could 
express his thanks he saw that the great bird was 
caught in one of the traps and was beating help- 
lessly against the bars. ‘O thou who wouldst teach 
me wisdom, where is thine own that thou who 
knowest all the world could not avoid one small 
trap?’ ‘What is written is written,’ replied the 
—- Tesignedly. ‘No one can run away from his 
ate. 

Yusuf, finishing his fable, expectantly awaited 
a reply. The woman from the practical Occident 
gave it. “The eagle might have looked where he 
was going,” she said firmly, “and you will most 
certainly look at what you are drinking, my son!” 


ee 


THE ARMY THAT TRAVELED IN A 
CIRCLE 


NSTINCT alone rules the life of the army 
ant. In his book the Edge of the Jungle Mr. 
William Beebe describes the strange march of 

a colony of ants that he had driven from snug 
quarters in his laboratory. 

Laden with eggs, larve and food, the ants, 
which cannot see and which are guided by smell 
and by some other sense not understood by man, 
set out, fully believing that they were on their 
way to a new home. Singularly enough, however, 
they started on a circular route and continued to 
follow a circumference of twelve hundred feet, 
which they covered in two hours and a half at 
the rate of two and three quarters inches a 
second. ‘ 

All the afternoon the insane army traveled in 
a circle; at midnight the hosts were still moving; 
on the second morning many had weakened and 
dropped their burdens, and the general pace had 
appreciably slackened. Still the blind grip of 
instinct held them. On, on, on they must go! 
Always before in their nomadic life there had 
been a goal, a hollow tree perhaps. Surely this 
terrible grind must end somehow! There was not 
one among them that was enough of an indi- 
vidual to turn aside an ant’s breadth from the 
circle that he had traversed perhaps fifteen times. 

Fewer and fewer now came along the well- 
worn path; burdens littered the line of march, 
like the arms and accoutrements that a retreat- 
ing army leaves behind. At last a scanty single 
line struggled past—tired, hopeless, bewildered, 
idiotic and thoughtless to the last. Then some 
half-dead ant straggled from the circle along the 
beach,.and in so doing threw the line behind him 
into confusion. The desperation of total exhaus- 
tion had accomplished what normal life could 
not accomplish. Several other ants followed the 
scent of the first, and the last remnant of 
the great army passed slowly down the beach 
and on into the jungle. Would they die singly 
and in bewildered groups, or would the remnant 
draw together and lay the foundation of another 


? 
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SIMPLE INDEED 


AN you imagine a group of human beings so 
simple that they really believe that the rear 
wheels of a buggy are trying to catch the 

front wheels? Or can you believe that a vigorous 
man could approach a bench and not know how 
to sit down on it? Bishop Walter Sellew of the 
Free Methodist Church, a great traveler, tells 
several amusing incidents that show such amazing 
simplicity is characteristic of the heathen mind. 

A wheeled vehicle was delivered at a missionary 
post in Africa for the convenience of the workers. 
The natives, who had never seen anything like it, 
gathered round with much jabbering. When the 
missionary and Bishop Sellew started off in it for 
the first time the excitement of the natives rose 
to a high pitch, and they followed alongside the 
vehicle, yelling and clapping their hands. 

Noticing that they were looking excitedly at 
the front wheels, the bishop asked the missionary 
what they were saying. The missionary replied 
that they were crying out, ‘Plucky little fellows! 
Plucky little fellows! See, they are small, but the 
big wheels can’t catch them!” 

One time when the bishop was speaking to a 
native congregation in Africa a tall, muscular 
black man, wearing only a loin cloth, entered the 


little chapel after the others were seated on the 
benches. He walked halfway down the centre aisle 
and then-squatted on his heels. A native usher 
asked him to sit on the bench, and the big fellow 
moved between two rows of benches and sat on 
his heels as before. A second time the usher asked 
him to sit on the bench, and the native, puzzled 
but willing to oblige, jumped up on a bench and 
again squatted on his heels. He sat down only 
when the usher pulled his feet out from under 
him; he did not know how to sit down, though 
had he entered with the others, who knew, he 
could have done it easily, for the natives are 
uick to imitate. 
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OLIVER EVANS, DREAMER 


LIVER EVANS was a dreamer. Yet, though 

people laughed and called him visionary, 

his dreams were of a practical sort. In 
1804, according to the Mentor, he invented the 
forerunner of the motor car. 

He had already invented a steam engine and 
had predicted that a time would come when 
people would travel in stages moved by steam at 
the rate of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 
It is no wonder that people spoke of him dis- 
paragingly as a dreamer. 

His chance to show that motor cars were prac- 
ticable came when the city of Philadelphia de- 
cided to do some cleaning round its docks. Evans 
received a commission to devise a steam dredging 
machine. He made it; but he did more than that, 
for his dredging machine, which he named the 
Digger, ran by its own power both on land and 
on water. It was exhibited at Philadelphia, and 
Evans ran it round Central Square; the public 
was asked to pay a shilling apiece for the privi- 
lege of looking at it. Half of the proceeds were to 
go to the workmen who had built the Digger, and 
half were to go to Evans to be used to perfect 
the contrivance. Then the Digger was run to the 
Schuylkill River and with a stern propeller rigged 
on it went down into the Delaware. On the way 
it overtook and passed many sailing craft. 

The dredging machine successfully accomplished 
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its purpose. And, what is more important, it 
showed that both steam railways and horseless 
carriages for highways were possible and prac- 
tical. But in 1804 no American capitalist was 
shrewd enough to see the light. 
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RUNNING ON WATER 


HE night had been cold but not cold enough 

to freeze the river. Therefore when Mr. 

Lewis R. Freeman, author of Down the 
Columbia, stepped outside the door he was aston- 
ished to see one of the raftsmen running on the 
water! 

I gave a gasp of amazement, he says, for Ike, 
the raftsman, was running with a light, springing 
step right along the surface of the river! 

At my exclamation one of the men came over 
to join me. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Wrong!” I ejaculated. “Look at that! You 
don’t mean to tell me the Columbia has frozen 
over during the night!” 

“Hardly that!” the fellow replied and laughed. 
“Tke’s not running either on the ice or on the 
water; he’s just riding a water-soaked log to save 
walking. It’s an old trick of his. Not many men 
can do it the way he can.” 

And that was all there was to it. Ike had spied 
a drift log stranded a short distance upriver and 
was merely bringing it down the easiest way. 
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COLORFUL READING 


OT long ago, writes a contributor, while 
my nephew was consulting the librarian 
at the Fresno City Library, a small boy 
entered with a book that his mother wished 
exchanged. But, since she had neglected to send 
a list of books to choose from, the librarian 
was somewhat at a loss to know what book to 
send. Finaily she asked: 
“Has your mother read Freckles?” 
“No, ma’am,” replied the boy; “they’re brown.” 
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L ITTLE SIMON WENT AFISHIN 
FOR 10 CATCH A WHALE, 
-\ —_ [HE CAUGHT ONE, AND WHATS MORE- 
~\— PIECAUGHT IT BY IT'S TAIL: 
\ You ASK HOW SIMON GAINED 
\ THE STRENGTH 
\ & 10 DO THIS WONDROUS FEAT! 
W~ THE ANSWER 1S: HE GAINED 
HIS STRENGTH 





Painted by John G. Scott for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





